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HE President’s message did that very difficult HE three-ring circus which is Congress is evi- 


thing—made common sense exciting. To dis- 
miss the bonus in a short sentence was to treat it 
exactly as it de- 
served to be treat- 
ed; logic for once 
was. exhilarating. 
The same effect was 
created by that por- ¢ 
tion of the message 
which virtually told 
the farmers that jz 
the cure for most of YY“ 
their ills was in <* 
their gwn hands. As * 
a former dirt 
farmer, the Pres- 
ident spoke with Georce Matthow Adame Service. 
authority when he said that the agriculturist who 
went in for diversity of crops, in order to get his 
living from his farm, was not in a bad way. Not 
too much was said, just enough to point the moral 
that speculation in a single crop—wheat—might 
be as disastrous as speculation in stocks and bonds. 
Mr. Coolidge’s summary of Secretary Mellon’s plan 
for reducing taxation also depended for its effect 
upon the sheer horse sense of its appeal, although 
he did think it wise to point a warning finger at 
those Congressmen contemplating a fling at the 
bonus first. Crispness coming from conviction 
characterized the message throughout. Few will 
agree with Mr. McAdoo, who described the message 
as a “counsel of dormancy,” or with Mr. James M. 
Cox’s paper, which called it the most colorless mes- 
sage ever emanating from the White House. 








dently in need of a director with a long whip. 
Whether President Coolidge is a driver remains to 
be seen. His difficulty is a hard one to handle. 
What he desires is to get the people’s business 
speedily dispatched. Congress can retort that such 
business cannot be put through until the rules, espe- 
cially in the House of Representatives, are so modi- 
fied as to permit all Representatives a fair oppor- 
tunity to voice the views of their constituents. The 
President can help in this emergency. It is for him 
to determine whether they are sincerely endeavor- 
ing to democratize Congress, or merely jockeying 
for position in the spirit of small politics. If the 
latter is the case he can whip them into action by 
an appeal to the people. Fortunately the issue of 
tax reduction is so popular that he will be justified 
in going to the public for support in case there is 
shilly-shallying in Congress. His message was 
thoroughly business-like; if he can make Congress 
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business-like, too, popular applause will not be slow 
in making itself heard. But how the shade of 
Barnum must be itching to get at that three-ring 
affair in Washington! 


OVIE audiences are not infallible barometers. 
But it is noticeable that, whereas Mr. Harding 
got scant applause at motion-picture theatres, at 
least until his last Western journey, President 
Coolidge is already most popular. Such things are 
hard to explain. A chance remark overheard may 
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offer aclue: “He’s a regular guy; why he was pay- 
ing only $32.50 rent for his house.” The fact that 
Harding had been a farmer boy, a compositor in a 
newspaper office, and a self-made man was usually 
lost sight of, perhaps because he carried himself 
like an aristocrat of long standing. But if Mr. 
Coolidge’s “typical” American origin is causing the 
masses to rejoice, we can rejoice with them. It is 
one of the glories of our democracy that humble 
origins have repeatedly proved to be a step rather 
than a hindrance to high position. 


Get Behind the President 


ACKBONE is so much to be desired that when 

a public official shows that he has it the people’s 
plain duty is to get behind him. President Coolidge 
displayed splendid courage in dismissing the bonus 
so summarily. He didn’t hedge and explain that 
the country could not afford to pay it. He disposed 
of the bonus as a thing unworthy in principle. The 
nation is becoming prosperous, he explained, and 
an able-bodied soldier had as good a chance as 
any one else to improve his condition. The main 
thing, he asserted, was to see to it that the injured 
and maimed, as a result of their patriotic services 
during the war, were scrupulously cared for. Sim- 
ple common sense this, and unanswerable in its 
logic. We are delighted that-the President stated 
the case in this brisk way, since we have repeatedly 
insisted that to deal with it otherwise—to say, for 
instance, that the country could not afford to pay 
the bonus— was to invite trouble. 

By this courageous action the President cleared 
the way for undivided attention to the proposal to 
reduce taxes. Here again logic is eloquent. Secre- 
tary Mellon has made it abundantly clear that the 
plan of reduction for which he calls will lift a great 
burden from the man in the street, will cut taxes 
on incomes up to $25,000 almost in half, and at the 
same time will release vast sums of money, now 
hiding in tax-exempt securities, for the kinds of in- 
dustry which benefit men and women all along the 
line. 

The argument for the plan is conclusive and yet, 
unless the people continue to bombard their repre- 
sentatives at Washington, Congress will pretty 
surely make it an excuse for log-rolling. Thus Sen- 
ator Capper, who through his weekly paper, has the 
ear of the agriculturalist, promises that he will not 
vote for the measure unless it provides first of all 
for relief to the farmer. Also numerous Repre- 
sentatives have got themselves into a pickle by 
promising constituents that they will block legis- 
lation until the bonus is put through. The pro- 
“posed measure will test our democracy. The com- 
plaint is heard on all sides that representative 


democracy is only a name in the United States, that 
Congress does not accurately represent the people. 
Here is a plan for which the great majority of 
the people stand unquestionably. Why, then, should 
there be a widespread fear that it may not go 
through Congress without mutilation? Because 
organized minorities are strong enough to intimi- 
date Congressmen. 

_ The people at large have it in their power to 
overcome this disadvantage, but only by being 
eternally vigilant. Organized minorities, through 
skillful propaganda, exert influence on Congress 
twenty-four hours of every day; they get their Con- 
gressmen dreaming about them. The general pub- 
lic is not organized, but a deluge of letters can cause 
a nightmare, too. 
In this critical situ- 
ation it is the 
plain duty of every 
citizen who wishes 
to see the burden of 
taxation greatly 
lessened to keep 
everlastingly after 
his Congressman. A 
first and a second 
and a third follow- ,‘N 
up are regarded by 
publicity agencies 
as essential to suc- 
cess in advertising a 
business. Let not 
citizens, through a 
false idea of good 
taste, be content to 
write their Con- 
gressmen but one 
letter apiece— 
which, to be sure, is 
better than none at 
all; organized min- 
orities make no s 
bones about good 
taste. 
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December 22, 1923 


A Step in the Right Direction 


S there such a thing as moral responsibility be- 
[ tveen nations? Despite vigorous assertions 

and meticulous arguments to the contrary, The 
Independent believes that there is. Moreover, it 
has not forgotten that Germany’s ruthless disre- 
gard of international morality arraigned the world 
against her. 

In its last issue, The Independent published a 
summary of the Armistice negotiations between 
the German Government and our Government. 
From this summary it appeared that the Allied and 
Associated Governments promised to negotiate 
peace terms consistent with the principles laid 
down in President Wilson’s addresses, and that the 
German Government undertook to establish a gov- 
ernment representative of and amenable to the 
people and to make “compensation for the damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and 
their property by the aggression of Germany, by 
land, by sea and by air.” The promised change in 
Germany’s government was effected by the Ger- 
man people before the terms of peace were made 
known. The promised compensation has not yet 
been made. Whether this failure was due to a 
policy of evasion or to genuine economic inability, 
or to both, is a contentious question. At any rate, 
the terms of the peace made neither for willing- 
ness nor for ability to pay. Within a very few 
months after Germany’s enforced acceptance of the 
London ultimatum (May, 1921) and the assess- 
ment of approximately thirty-three billion dollars 
damages, the Allied Governments began to realize 
that concessions of some kind must be made to 
Germany if reparations in any considerable amount 
were to be obtained. There followed a series of 
Allied conferences at Brussels, Spa, Paris, and 
London, and also a series of conferences between 
representatives of the French and German Gov- 
ernments dealing with the restoration of the devas- 
tated regions of France. But neither conferences 
nor agreements were of much avail. The political 
and economic situation in Germany and, indeed, in 
Europe, grew worse with every year. 

Early in January, 1922, the Supreme Council 
met at Cannes. A tentative understanding regard- 
ing reparations was reached, but could not be put 
into effect, since it resulted in the downfall of 
Briand’s government. In the following June the 
Reparation Commission requested a committee of 
bankers to “consider and report to the Commission 
on the conditions under which the German Govern- 
ment, regard being had to its obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles and in particular under the 
schedule of payments of May 5, 1921, could raise 
foreign loans to be applied to the redemption in 
part of the capital of the reparation debt.” As a 
result of the objections raised by the French repre- 
sentative on the committee to any recommendation 
“which would involve the possibility of new limi- 
tations of Germany’s obligations,” the Bankers’ 
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Committee decided that “they could not usefully for 
the time being continue their inquiry,” and re- 
ported against the proposed loan. Later in the year 
a body of technical experts on the stabilization of 
the German mark was appointed by the Repara- 
tion Commission. On the strength of its report 
the German Government (November 14, 1922) 
submitted to the Reparation Commission its 
proposal for currency stabilization. The pro- 
posal was not acceptable. 

Meanwhile the suggestion was put forward to 
assemble a conference of international economic 
experts which would be independent not only of 
the several Governments interested in the pay- 
ment of reparations, but also of the Reparation 
Commission itself. It was hoped that a con- 
ference of this kind would not be dominated 
by “politics.” Furthermore, the conference would 
be free to go to the root of the whole matter 
and recommend an equitable adjustment of the 
Franco-German difficulties regardless of the terms 
of the treaty. Though the conference could only 
make recommendations and could in no wise com- 
mit any Government, The Independent believed its 
findings would influence public opinion to such 
an extent that Governments would eventually be 
forced to take action on the recommendations. It, 
therefore, supported the proposal. 

In December, 1922, Secretary Hughes delivered 
an address at New Haven in which he suggested 
that a conference of economic experts should be 
called by the Governments most directly concerned 
to investigate, without any restrictions, Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations. The French Govern- 
ment declined to participate in a conference of this 
kind on the grounds that were advanced when the 
Bankers’ Committee asked for wider powers in 
June, 1922. Meanwhile conditions in Germany 
went from bad to worse, and threatened to result 
in the rupture of the Entente. In October, 1923, 
the Government of Great Britain called for the con- 
vening of a conference of economic experts. Sec- 
retary Hughes forthwith expressed the willingness 
of the United States Government to take part in a 
general economic conference with all the Allies 
chiefly concerned to fix Germany’s capacity to pay, 
and also stated that “regard must be had to the 
fundamental conditions of Germany’s recuperation, 
without which reparation payments would be im- 
possible; that such a conference should be advisory, 
not binding in any respect in advance; and that 
Germany’s capacity to pay was not to be affected by 
any indebtedness of any of the Allies to the United 
States.” The Italian Government also expressed 
its willingness to participate, but the French Gov- 
ernment insisted on limiting the scope of the in- 
quiry to an extent which, in the opinion of our Gov- 
ernment, would deprive the conference of its use- 
fulness. The French Government then proceeded 
to find a formula which would make the proposed 
conference of economic experts possible. As a re- 
sult of this effort, the Governments of France, Bel- 
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gium, Italy, Great Britain, and the United States 
(the last “unofficially”) are now preparing to par- 
ticipate in the conference. 

No one can prophesy the outcome. That the con- 
ference cannot adjust Franco-German difficulties is 
evident. But it is a reasonable hope that partici- 
pation of the United States will enable the confer- 
ence to approach the problem of reparations with 
a fair chance of discovering a solution. Possibly 
the committee of economic experts will meet with 
the same difficulty that was encountered by the 
committee of bankers in June, 1922. If so, it may, 
like the committee of bankers, refuse to continue 
its activities. It may, on the other hand, pursue 
its investigations, and reach conclusions regardless 
of the French Government’s opposition. In the 


Ins and Outs 


our series of editorials on Prohibition. They 

have come from Governors, clergymen, co!- 
lege presidents, lawyers, and others. As they pre- 
sent several angles of the question, it seems best 
to quote copiously, without identifying the writers, 
since few persons like to lend their names to mere 
excerpts. 


Me Y responses have been called forth by 


Baltimore 
HERE seem to be two moral problems concerned in 
the question of the enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
First, that as it is a law it should be observed by those 
in the community who realize the fact that lawlessness 
in high places results in much greater disorders and 
crimes as it filters down through the social strata. That 
a Governor who is known to evade this law and does not 
consider abstinence a part of his office is making a de- 
liberate blow at the order and decency of his own. State, 
and that those who represent the leadership in all de- 
partments of life, whether they desire Prohibition or 
not, should be made to realize that their first duty is 
obedience to the law for the good of the whole. The 
difficulty is that in the Eastern States, with their older 
traditions of hospitality and personal freedom, Prohibi- 
tion as a law is not only considered seriously, but it is 
definitely to the advantage of any politician to announce 
by his conduct that he disregards the law and exercises 
his right to drink if he chooses. In this State the Gov- 
ernor added enormously to his popularity, and was over- 
whelmingly reélected because he stood out in the council 
of Governors as being in favor of a return to the former 
freedom of the individual to drink, and refused to place 
himself on record with the majority as bound to enforce 
the law to the limit. This state of things shows the de- 
liberate wish to misunderstand and undervalue obedi- 
ence to law as an essential to the continuance and 
welfare of the State, and the lack of responsibility 
among those in positions of power and influence to be 
the first to obey this law as they would any of the other 
statutes enacted by the State or the nation. We have 
no right to choose, and our preference should not in- 
fluence in any way our obedience, nor should a desire 
for political popularity swerve a national or State serv- 
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latter case, it will still be able to render a distinct 
service to the world. And should it happen that 
the conference arrives at a unanimous conclusion, 
then the first step will have been taken toward a 
real solution of the Franco-German problem, espe- 
cially so, since the German Government desires the 
conference and has joined in the request that the 
Government of: the United States participate in it. 

The Independent welcomes the decision of our 
Government, though it deprecates the subterfuge 
to which the Administration is forced to resort by 
the pusillanimous objections of those who deny 
that we have any moral responsibilities in the - 
premises. Even though the conference fail, or its 
recommendations prove of no avail, our participa- 


tion in it is quite worth while. 


of Prohibition 


ant from his first duty, which is to stand by the Consti- 
tution. “If the salt has lost its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted?” ; 

In the second place, the question must be answered 
frankly: Is drinking a sin? I think when we consider 
its effect in this country, and the number of those whose 
lives have been ruined by it, we must acknowledge that, 
looking at it from the standpoint of the good of all, it 
has proved to be a sin. The fact that some men can in- 
dulge moderately does not excuse them from being 
partly responsible for the ruin of those who become the 
victims of alcohol. I have always maintained that the 
greatest friend of alcoholism as a national destructive 
force is the moderate drinker. The difficulty is that 
where our preferences are concerned, we do not wish to 
face our responsibility for those weaker and less for- 
tunate than ourselves. The thought of Prohibition has 
come to stay. It is merely a question of time and educa- 
tion. The sin in drinking is disobedience to the law of 
brotherhood, which makes us responsible for the little 
one, the least and the last. We shall eventually be 
judged by their condition, and what we have done or 
failed to do for them. And our responsibility is in pro- 
portion to our strength, our brains, and our will power. 

Prohibition merely carries democracy into the field 
of morals, and refuses to let the individual live unto 
himself, and we can never escape from this penetrating 
thought, which, beginning with our political fabric, is 
disturbing our old economic standards, and demanding 
for the worker his due share in every enterprise, and 
through the Volstead Act declares that the good of one 
is the good of all, and failure of one is the failure of all. 
That both these elements in the situation are misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood, that there are thousands who 
evade them purely from personal motives, that Prohibi- 
tion is still definitely unpopular in certain States, and 
particularly among the influential class in those States, 
is something to be faced and frankly stated. It does not 
change the situation one iota, neither does it prevent 
the future of higher standards and cleaner living, al- 
though it retards its arrival The man who has 
consecrated himself to the cause of patriotism and 
democracy, and refuses to be influenced either by un- 
popularity or the loss of political prestige, must recog- 
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nize that the law should be obeyed as long as it remains 
on the statute books of the nation or the State, and that 
the logic of democracy obliges us to begin by consider- 
ing the welfare of the forgotten, the defenceless, and 
the least. 


Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


OUR editorial entitled “Is Drinking a Sin?” seems 

to me an attempt to draw a red herring across the 

path of those who rightly expect you to give your in- 
fluence to the enforcement of constituted law. The 
moral issue is plain as a pike-staff, and you can know it 
without resorting to subterfuge of pointing to public 
men’s personal inconsistencies, which in no way affect 
the real moral issue involved in a use of the police power 
of the State against the saloon system. For two genera- 
tions we debated that moral question, and now forty-six 
out of forty-eight States are for the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment. 


Oregon 


"E are living in an age of machinery, which de- 

mands clean, clear thinking and correct and de- 

cisive action. The world is depending upon America for 

intelligent leadership, and that leadership, along with 

decisive and correct action cannot come from brains 
muddled with alcohol. 


New York City 


RECISELY what this [treating Prohibition as a 

moral issue] means I do not know. If it means 
that in some way the community generally is to be 
convinced that every time an alcoholic beverage is 
swallowed sin is committed, the suggestion is sound; 
when the community generally reaches that conclusion 
there will, of course, be little more trouble. But merely 
calling the campaign to effect this result a “moral issue” 
does not take one far; it is a general acceptation of the 
proposition which is essential. 

Probably it would be concluded by the community 
generally, without any argument, that temperance as 
opposed to intemperance presents a moral issue. Pos- 
sibly it might also be conceded that obedience to a 
statute constitutionally passed—whatever that statute 
provided—presents a moral issue. The word “pos- 
sibly” is used in this connection, because if the bald 
proposition “obedience to a statute is a moral obliga- 
tion” be accepted, then every one who prior to the Civil 
War helped a fleeing negro to make his way from Mason 
and Dixon’s Line to the Canadian border not only vio- 
lated the Fugitive Slave Law, but also committed an in- 
moral act. Presumably there are many who would not 
accept such a conclusion, in view of the reaction to the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 19 Howard 393, 
and of the old and well-recognized legal distinction be- 
tween malum prohibitum and malum in se. 

If this new suggestion means that the community 
generally is to be persuaded to regard “prohibition” as 
a moral issue, that word should be defined. To do so is 
easy; we need merely refer to the statute which sets it 
forth concretely. The half-of-one-per-cent. clause is 
obviously negligible; beverages of such content are, for 
all practicable purposes, not alcoholic. Nor is the tacit 
allowance of consumption of what each one had on hand 
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important; that supply soon disappears, and Prohibi- 
tion forbids its replenishing. What the word means 
then is that a majority of the community absolutely 
prohibits the minority from the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages as they and their forbears have used them for 
generations. This minority includes multitudes of in- 
dividuals, who through years of personal experience 
have learned that a temperate use of such beverages in 
no way impairs their health, or their business or pro- 
fessional success and reputation, or their friendships, 
or their family relations, or the fulfilment of their 
obligations to their fellow men, or their reverence for 
their God. 

To convince such persons that Prohibition, as con- 
cretely presented in this statute, is a “great moral 
issue,” is surely what our English cousins call “a very 
large order.” In the fullness of time—perhaps a gen- 
eration—they may all be so convinced. But the time is 
not likely to be shortened by overmuch insistence by the 
persuaders that they are the champions of a great moral 
issue. Such insistence might be mistakenly supposed 
to connote an assumption of self-righteousness, which 
would make it more difficult to convince the other side. 


Tucson, Arizona 


OU have nothing but disdain for the man who stands 
for enforcing the Volstead Law and does not him- 
self totally abstain from the use of liquor. To this posi- 
tion I could heartily assent if you said or allowed me 
to suppose that the use of liquor meant violation of the 
law. But that is not the case. On the contrary, you 
clearly imply that a man can use liquor and at the same 
time be obedient to the law. This is implied, for ex- 
ample, in the following words: “If the Republican 
leaders are willing to make enforcement of the Volstead 
Law a burning moral issue, themselves setting an ex- 
ample of strict obedience to it and of abstinence as well— 
which in all fairness they ought to practice. as 
Again, later in the article, you write: “But more than 
this, if it [the Republican Party] preaches strict en- 
forcement while countenancing legal liquor drinking by 
some of its leaders .”’ [The italics are mine. ] 
What, in fact, you seem to insist upon is, that only a 
man who is inspired with reforming zeal and is relig- 
iously disposed to Pauline self-sacrifice has any right to 
stand for Prohibition enforcement. That is to insist 
upon a good deal. Is there any necessity that an officer 
who stands for enforcement of the Volstead Law shall 
have an enthusiasm for that law? Must, then, an officer 
have an enthusiasm for all the laws that -he is called 
upon to administer; and, if not (for that would be 
absurd), why the Volstead Law more than another? 
Can it be put in a class all by itself? 


Madison, Wisconsin 


WAS very greatly surprised that The Independent 
should insist that if Prohibition is to be enforced it 


‘must be on the basis that “drinking is a sin.” I had 


supposed that everybody assented to the distinction 
which you find everywhere made (for instance, in the 
Century Dictionary) that sin is an infraction of the laws 
of God, while a crime is an infraction of the laws of 
man. Is it not perfectly clear that Prohibition can never 
be enforced if the American public must accept the doc- 
trine that all drinking is an infraction of the laws of 
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God? This would seem to me quite impossible in view 
of the fact that all of the religious public derive their 
ideas of sin from the Bible, and drinking per se is not 
so treated either in the precepts of the Bible or in the 
example of our Lord. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


O declare that “drinking is a sin” is to oppose all the 

ethical teaching of the centuries. I have worked 
with temperance societies all my life, and I never knew 
any one of them to affirm that “drinking is a sin.” 
What about the miracle at Cana, and Paul’s advice to 
Timothy? 


Charleston, West Virginia 


MOST heartily concur with your views as expressed 


in that portion of the article that enjoins strict ob- - 


servance of the law upon officials and enforcement 
officers, as the layman will certainly have disrespect for 
the official, if not for the law itself, who violates the law 
he attempts to enforce. It is the duty of the Executive 
to see that the law is enforced, and the duty of ail citi- 
zens to obey the law, without questioning its wisdom, 
but after all, experience teaches us that no law can ever 
be thoroughly enforced, and generally observed, unless 
the people are educated to believe that it is fundament- 
ally right. 


T will be observed that all of the writers quoted 
virtually agree that the Volstead Law should 
be observed and enforced because it is on the 


statute books, although one of them explicitly says 
that it can never be thoroughly enforced unless the 
people can be made to believe that it is fundament- 
ally right. Two term the proposition sound which 
makes the drinking of alcoholic beverages a sin: 
while two others vigorously dissent because of the 


Biblical tradition concerning wine. Still others in- 
sist upon keeping enforcement distinct from funda- 
mental sin. This is the point generally made by 
numerous other writers for whose communications 
we have not found space. 

At this point it seems desirable to recapitulate 
our own argument. About a year ago, leaders of 
the Republican Party, needing an issue which would 
appeal especially to the great Middle West, deter- 
mined to try out strict enforcement. This action 
was prompted by no reformer’s zeal or by any real 
respect for the law itself, since it was well known 
that many of those who, after two years of indif- 
ference, finally plumped for strict enforcement 
did not hesitate to break the law themselves. We 
thereupon contended that there could never be 
general obedience to this law so long as those in 
high places, especially those professing to stand 
for rigid enforcement, were flouting it in their 
private lives. 

We went further. We insisted that Republican 
leaders and others who had suddenly become so 
ardent for enforcement had no option but to ab- 
stain from intoxicating liquor altogether, whether 
illegal or legal liquor. To act otherwise was to 
take advantage of a technicality in the law whereby 
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the rich were privileged to continue drinking, pro- 
vided they had laid in a stock before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment became operative, whereas the 
poor were entirely shut off from it, at least from 
legal liquor. This point is not a quibble. President 
Harding saw the force of it, and after his strong 
enforcement speech at Salt Lake City, last summer, 
determined to abstain entirely from alcoholic bev- 
erages. That course was the only consistent course 
which he could have adopted. 

Finally, not a few of our readers were surprised 
to hear that the Eighteenth Amendment would 
never be fully enforced unless the people could be 
taught that drinking is a sin. There was no occa- 
sion for surprise. Prohibition made its great head- 
way as a moral issue, on the ground that liquor was 
the work of the devil, despite the Biblical tradition 
to the contrary. That is the ground on which it 
reclaimed the South. It came about through the 
activity of the churches; so in the Middle West 
Prohibition became a moral issue in the same 
sense, but not in the same degree, that anti-slavery 
was a moral issue. And we, for our part, should 
like to have seen the Eighteenth Amendment 
framed as drastically as was the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which prohibited the institution of 
slavery. When you are dealing with a moral truth 
you cannot afford to compromise it. Imagine the 
anti-slavery amendment phrased as follows: One 
year after the ratification of this amendment it 
shall be illegal to acquire new slaves! If the Con- 
gress which passed the Eighteenth Amendment had 
meant business it would not have hesitated to pro- 
vide for the confiscation of all stocks of liquor priv- 
ately owned. The amendment is obviously faulty, 
for the knowledge that legal intoxicating liquor is 
being consumed, and will continue to be for many 
a year, makes the consumption of illegal liquor 
seem less heinous. It clearly lessens, in the public 
mind, the moral obliquity of liquor drinking. 

Such being the case, those who are bent upon 
seeing the Eighteenth Amendment strictly en- 
forced are bound to amend it in their private lives. 
For, we repeat, either the drinking of liquor’is a 
sin, as is set out to be at the hands of the W. C. 
T. U. and other similar organizations, or it isn’t 
asin. If the people can be made to think of it as 
a sin, enforcement can surely be accomplished. En- 
forcement, in any real sense, can never be accom- 
plished so long as persons in high places the coun- 
try over are known to be drinking intoxicating 
liquor, legal or illegal. For the popular inference 
is sure to be that if those to whom one is accus- 
tomed to look for guidance do not abstain, ther 
Prohibition cannot be taken very seriously: a law 
which permits the wealthy to indulge their appe- 
tites while restraining the great masses is not likely 
to command popular respect. Moral: those who 
are urging strict enforcement—specifically the 
leaders of the Republican Party—have no moral 
right to partake of intoxicating liquor, even though 
acting technically within the law. 
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Can Sex Equality Be Legislated? 


By Harriot Stanton Blatch 


{In an Early Issue The Independent Will Print a Discussion of This Same Question by a Prominent 
Member of the Woman’s Party] 


falls! That seems to be the opinion as to the 

smooth flow from cause to effect held by those who 
discuss the equality amendment proposed by the 
Woman’s Party. Let the words—“Men and women shal] 
have equal rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction”—peal forth and 
presto—change—all inequalities will fall to the ground! 
The pros as well as the cons accept this gospel. Mr. 
Rossiter prophesies, with an assurance as great as his 
solicitude, that a woman will sit beside each man in 
office. Mrs. Glendower Evans warns that all the legal 
distinctions between the sexes which she cherishes will 
on the instant turn to dull gray equalities. The rank 
and file of the Woman’s Party hail the words as so 
potent that they will iron out every wrinkle in State 
laws. There won’t be a ridge or furrow left. A wide 
sweep of level-handed justice will reach from Maine to 
California. Unending, unvarying equality will be ours. 

’Tis a strange illusion, much like the cure-all theory 
of a patent medicine. Should the amendment be em- 
bodied in the Federal Constitution, it will lie, in all 
probability, like some other provisions, a dead heap of 
words. Or if there be a very active ferment in its 
phrases, efforts to define “equal” and “rights” may keep 
bench and bar busy for a generation or more. 

The illusion that harmony will reign when a given 
phrase edges itself into the Federal Constitution is an 
cutgrowth, no doubt, of the ease with which instant 
results were attained on the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment. The same group of women who so bril- 
liantly reached the goal with the suffrage amendment 
are quite naturally carrying over their old tactics into a 
totally different situation. 

Under the Nineteenth Amendment every State was 
forbidden to deny a citizen the right to vote because of 
sex. There was nothing vague in the proviso. A high- 
school pupil could define the word “sex” and “right to 
vote.” But the Supreme Court would undoubtedly define 
“equal” and “rights” in nine different ways. Well, then, 
the suffrage amendment was not only clear as crystal, 
but it dominated State constitutions as the Federal law 
always does—in theory. In theory, mark you, not in 
practice, for when an amendment reaches a certain de- 
gree of unpopularity or is ambiguous, it is flaunted or 
silently ignored. But there was not a kick left in the 
weak opposition to the Nineteenth Amendment, and so 
women didn’t wait for State laws to be amended. Under 
the aegis of the Federal Constitution, they simply rose 
up and acted just as their men folk acted—went to, the 
polls and voted. Women by the millions have cast their 
ballots, State laws to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
never a challenge have they met on the score of their 
sex. Opposition was dead and buried. 

We readily admit many a flaw in statutes, in domestic 
relations for instance, but deny that the equality amend- 
ment can prove a Messiah to lead beset womanhood to 
freedom. Now take this case which it is expected “equal- 
ity” at Washington would set right in Ohio: A woman, 


Tis trumpets give a blast and the wall of Jericho 


we are told, had to lose her fee for filling mother’s teeth 
because father didn’t approve her choice of dentist, the 
Ohio law declaring paterfamilias needn’t pay the piper 
unless allowed to call the tune. Suppose for the moment 
that “equal rights” in the Constitution is self-operative, 
where would it land us in the given circumstances? 
Would the Ohio wife become responsible for her own 
debts, or would husband be responsible for wife, wife 
for husband, according to the need and ability of each, 
or would the law automatically collapse and neither 
spouse be responsible for family debts? Alas. we are 
not even agreed as to where we desire the thurverbolt to 
strike! But fortunately the vague term wot create 
State laws. Bad statutes will have to be re-written in 
Legislatures. It would be wiser, perhaps, for women to 
waste no time in fancy-ball practice at the national 
capital, but go to the bat in a straightforward game in 
their own commonwealth. 


Perchance the crux of the difficulty may prove to be 
that women are equal to men in at least one thing— 
diversity of opinion. Equality not only looks one shade 
of justice by candle light and quite another by day, but 
it means one thing to a young woman of twenty and 
quite another to a grandmother of fifty. Are even the 
members of the Woman’s Party of one mind? Is there 
not a left wing which urges that the wife should stand 
on her own economic feet, while an extreme right wing 
in the party would like to see the husband forced to pay 
the piper while the wife called the tune? 

A body of law has slowly been built up in forty-eight 
States and in the Phillipines, Hawaii, Alaska, Haiti. As 
applied to twentieth century conditions, these laws con- 
tain many an unwise provision, but an abstraction in 
the Constitution won’t amend them, though it might 
land us in chaos. A law not meeting the demands of 
abstract justice may still come nearer to serving human- 
ity than no law at all. 

And is it not patent that the big injustices to women 
cannot be touched by statute? This illustrates the 
point: A woman lawyer was attending a conference 
agitating itself over what it could do, or rather force 
others to do for professional women. She sat patiently 
and long as one will-o’-the-wisp after another was pur- 
sued. Finally, she rese and very modestly said, “I can 
tell you women the best way to help your professional 
sisters.” Immediately a flutter of expectancy. Each 
woman sat on the edge of her chair ready to applaud 
aid by substitute. “I can tell you in two words.” The 
young lawyer paused, and then—“Employ them.” If 
she had gassed her hearers, their instant collapse could 
not have been more wide-spread. Dead silence reigned, 
but soon, with no slightest reference to her awful sug- 
gestion, the droning began again about vicarious help- 
fulness. 

Perhaps, if the Woman’s Party substituted for the 
proposed amendment an oath binding each of its mem- 
bers to employ women doctors, lawyers, architects, and 
the rest, quite a stride could be taken toward the happy 
goal of “equal rights.” 
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The Free-Trade Victory in England 


By Fabian Franklin 


tion issue is a reminder of the fate which, 

seventeen years ago, befell an incomparably 
more commanding figure in English politics. One of 
the most remarkable agitations in British political his- 
tory was the protectionist movement started by Joseph 
Chamberlain towards the close of his career; an agita- 
tion upon which he staked his entire political prestige 
and into which he threw the full force of his extraor- 
dinary powers as a speaker and as a leader. In com- 
parison with Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign, which was 
the culmination of some years of intense concentration 
on the issue, Mr. Baldwin’s campaign was a mere es- 
capade, a mere freak; but the defeat was no less signal 
in the former case than in the latter. And, whatever 
other elements entered: into the case upon either occa- 
sion, there can be no doubt that the result in both tes- 
tifies to the powerful, if not unshaken, hold which the 
principle of Free Trade continues, after the experience 
of three-quarters of a century, to maintain upon the 
British mind. 


The grounds upon which that hold was established, 
and the reasons why it has proved so well able to resist 
assault, are evident enough; yet it will not be amiss to 
take a glance at them upon this occasion. It would be 


M: BALDWIN’S stunning defeat on the Protec- 


a mistake to ascribe the strength of Free Trade in Eng- 
land entirely to any one cause; but it is both agreeable 
in itself, and conformable to the truth, to assign a com- 


manding place in the matter to the teachings of the 
great British economists, from the days of Adam Smith 
to our own time. There are valid arguments in favor 
of Protection, even from the strictly economic stand- 
point, and still more from that of political and social 
objectives; but after all, the main stronghold of Protec- 
tionism in all countries is to be found in the crude 
notion that by shutting out imports a nation gives its 
own producers a chance for profitable employment which 
they would not otherwise have, and thus increases the 
general prosperity. This fallacy is one of the most per- 
sistent of economic errors, one of the most difficult to 
get out of people’s heads. But in the course of several 
generations of effective teaching, the English nation has 
in the main become familiar with the idea that if the 
people of a country are left free to choose whether they 
shall produce a given thing themselves or shall obtain 
it by producing something else which they sell to the 
people of another country, they will devote themselves 
to those pursuits:in which they have the greatest ad- 
vantage; that Protection does not create employment, 
but merely diverts it from more remunerative to less 
remunerative pursuits; and consequently that, whatever 
ultimate economic advantages there may be in Protec- 
tion, and whatever ends of a political or social nature 
it may serve, it involves an immediate economic loss to 
the people as a whole. 


Yet it would be paying too high a-compliment to the 
intelligence of the people of Great Britain to suppose 
that their perception of this abstract truth would have 
sufficed to fix the principle of Free Trade in their minds 
as it has been fixed, were it not for the special circum- 
stances of their case. In the first place it must be re- 


membered that the form which the overthrow of Pro- 
tection actually took in England was the repeal of the 
corn laws, which imposed heavy duties on the importa- 
tion of wheat. As England had become a great indus- 
trial nation (although still largely agricultural), these 
laws were evidently a means of increasing the cost of 
the food of the working masses, for the benefit of the 
landowning classes. Their repeal was the outcome of 
a fierce struggle which took on at times an almost rev- 
olutionary character; and, while the passions of the 
masses were aroused against the corn laws on the score 
of injustice, the industrial and commercial interests 
saw in the abolition of those laws the promise of a 
great expansion of British manufactures and trade. Put 
us in a position to manufacture as cheaply as possible, 
they said, and we shall beat the world; and we shall 
be able to manufacture more cheaply if our working 
people can get their food more cheaply. With this argu- 
ment once fully grasped in the particular matter of 
food, and with the teaching of the great economists 
familiar to an important part of the public, it is not 
surprising that the idea that industrial prosperity is 
promoted by unhindered access to all kinds of foreign 
supplies—in other words by the total absence of pro- 
tective duties—should before long have taken a thor- 
ough hold on the mind of the British public. 


Even this, however, was not all. For there followed 
upon the adoption of the free-trade policy a half-century 
of dazzling industrial development, of enormous increase 
of wealth, and at the same time of such well-being 
among the working classes as, although not at all equal 
to what we are accustomed to in this country, was yet 
far in advance of the conditions that prevailed in the 
protectionist countries of the European Continent. In 
ascribing all this prosperity to the abolition of Protec- 
tion, free-trade writers went too far, and indeed to some 
extent committed that very error of post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc which they are so fond of pointing out when 
committed by American pfrotectionists who ascribe our 
national wealth and welfare to the tariff, when it is 
plain that their chief source is the superb natural re- 


sources of the country and the energy and intelligence of 


its people. But, be this as it may, there was the splen- 
did record; and it is very natural that it should have 
been regarded as a triumphant demonstration of the 
merit of the policy under which it had been achieved. 


Nevertheless, the free-trade system has all along been 
subject to attack. There are, and always have been, 
a body of staunch protectionists in England as well as 
elsewhere; and from time to time opposition to the 
established system assumes a more or less formidable 
shape. Thus, some thirty or forty years ago, quite a 
stir was made by what was known as the Fair Trade 
movement; but it died out without making any deep 
impression. “Fair Trade” was an admirably chosen 
catchword; the idea was that England should have free 
trade with countries that had free trade with her, but 
not with those which imposed protective duties on Brit- 
ish products. But those who really understood the rea- 
sons for free trade saw that this notion was economi- 
cally not a whit more sound than that of the straight 
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protectionists; they knew that foreign products were 
admitted duty-free not for the benefit of the foreign 
seller but for the benefit of the British buyer, and that 
it would be folly for Great Britain to throw away half 
the advantage of free trade with a given country merely 
because she couldn’t get the other half. 

Mr. Chamberlain made his campaign on grounds 
much less easy to dispose of. “Imperial preference” was 
its keynote, and the idea of it was not so much to rein- 
troduce Protection for its own sake, but rather to intro- 
duce it as the only means of knitting the colonies to the 
mother country by ties of commercial interest. It was 
manifestly impossible for England to discriminate in 
favor of imports from the British colonies and dominions 
if she imposed no duties on products coming from out- 
side the Empire; and unless England in some way 
favored her own, what reason was there for sup- 
posing—such was Mr. Chamberlain’s argument — that 
the attachment of the colonies and dominions to the 
Empire would continue in full strength and vigor? It 
was a most interesting issue; and Mr. Chamberlain, of 
course, made the most of it. Yet there was a counter- 
argument which, even at the time, was regarded by 
many as quite overcoming that urged by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and which subsequent events have more than 
vindicated. The bond of natural and spontantous senti- 
ment may, indeed, sooner or later, be weakened; but is 
it at all certain that the attempt to strengthen it by a 
system of tariff favors will accomplish the result de- 
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sired, or indeed that it will not do exactly the opposite? 
Tariff-making, even within a country under a single 
government, is always very largely a matter of bar- 
gaining and log-rolling; is there any assurance that the 
ties between England and Canada, or England and Aus- 
tralia, would be made stronger, and not weaker, by these 
dickerings? At all events, nothing of the kind was in- 
stituted; and yet the unity of the Empire was mani- 
fested, during the Great War, in a way that fulfilled the 
fondest imaginings of British patriots. 

Besides the plea for Imperial Unity, Mr. Chamberlin 
did make much of arguments of an economic nature, 
especially dwelling on the rapid advance of Germany 
relatively to England in the two or three preceding de- 
cades. But of this argument his opponents were able 
to make short work; and by the time the campaign 
closed the British electorate was in very full possession 
of the case as presented by the ablest advocates of both 
sides. Poor Mr. Baldwin’s campaign was of a very dif- 
ferent nature; his plea that a protective tariff—more- 
over, one that was to be on an extremely timid and 
limited plan—would be a magic cure for unemployment, 
fell very flat indeed. But after all, there can be little 
doubt that the basic fact of the situation, in both in- 
stances, was the conviction of the British voter that 
the promised benefits of Protection are illusory, and 
his willingness to stick to Free Trade, even in the face 
of unemployment and hard times, because of a rooted 
belief in its fundamental soundness. 


Electrical Wonders 





International. 


Working model of an air turbine that is being erected on the crest of a mountain in 

tah. An effort is being made by means of this turbine to convert wind into electric 
power. This turbine is the first of its kind to be built, and weighs 246 tons. If 
successfully operated, the turbine is expected to generate 5,000 horse power.: 


International, 

Photograph shows two flashes during a rain 
test at 650,000 volts in the Westinghouse 
laboratories. The insulators shown are de- 
signed to pass tests several times as severe 
as the worst conditions encountered in 
service. They are shown in a driving rain- 
‘storm (artificial) equivalent to twelve inches 
rainfall an hour and still must not fail 
until a voltage has been reached as in this 
picture—four times that used in service. 
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Rich Men and the Kingdom of Heaven 


By H. Adye Prichard 
Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


OO long, in the popular imagination, has the rich 

man been pictured as a lonely figure, standing far 
cff from the courts of God, or, at the best, squeezing in 
at the tail end of the righteous mob, an outcast saved 
on sufferance. Too long has the world been taught to 
visualize him as spreading out his gold and his jewels 
before the Judge to purchase a modicum of clemency, 
and meeting with a curt and inevitable denial. We who 
wear the rags and feel the sores of Lazarus, are strange- 
ly unforgiving when it comes to the eternal destiny of 
Dives. 

If, in the world of today, it is hard for a rich man 
to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven because of the 
temptations inherent in the possession of his riches, 
surely it is equally as hard for a poor man to attain the 
same meed of blessedness because of the temptations 
inherent in the fact of his poverty. For the one the 
invitation to sloth and selfishness and excess is ever 
blazoned out on golden cymbals, for the other the easy 
way of theft and dishonesty and unscrupulousness is 
always carpeted with blossoms, accessible and seductive. 
If the rich fool came to a bad end because he had money 
and thought of nothing else, so Judas achieved the same 
reward because he wanted money—and thought of noth- 
ing else. The cause of disaster in each case lay not in 
the immediate circumstances, but in the antecedent 
frame of mind. 

Of course the platform of Christianity is strong 
enough and broad enough to support and include all 
social and financial distinctions, even as the same train 
conveys from New York to Philadelphia the millionaire 
and the aristocrat as well as the immigrant and the 
rag-picker, departing for all at the same moment, and 
depositing them all at the same destination. The pre- 
requisites for the journey are simply a desire or a need 
to arrive at Philadelphia, and a certain care to con- 
form with the requirements of the carrying company. 
So the Gospel makes desire and care the conditions of 
conveyance from earth to heaven—and asks no further 
questions. 

Christ treated money as opportunity; God, for rea- 
sons of His own, invested a certain portion of His 
power in men. He did not give that power to men any 
more than a depositor gives his money to a savings bank. 
He lent that power to men that it might be used to make 
more power, and bring fulfillment and satisfaction and 
triumph, both to Him and to His agents. His meaning 
is well indicated by His frequent use of the word “stew- 
ard.” A steward, in the original sense of the term, is 
aman who acts for another. The caretaker of a country 
estate is a steward. So is a broker or a public official. 
He is placed in a position of trust to deal with values 
which are not his own for purposes which are not his 
own. It is true that he will indirectly reap profit and 
reward by a judicious treatment of those values and 
purposes—and no one would deny him the recompense. 
That is part of the emolument of service as it is part 
of the system of salvation. 

It is an amazing thought that I am not put in this 
world and dowered with the few talents that I call my 
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own primarily for my own sake or my own delectation. 
It infuses me with a certain expanding importance to 
feel that my efforts are needed in the futherance of a 
greater enterprise than the living of my own life. It 
not inconsiderably swells my head—although, by rights, 
it should not inconsiderably swell my heart. It should— 
perhaps it does—make me eager to share all my vast 
potentialities, reserving nothing, unlike Ananias and 
Sapphira, for private delectation—especially in view of 
the solemn warning that “we brought nothing into this 
world and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” We 
need not consider that we owe anything to the Author 
and Giver of all these good things for His generosity 
in giving them to us, for He never really did give them 
to us. He took us into partnership with Him, and He 
provided the capital. Therefore He demands the in- 
terest, save that, in the greatness of His heart, He 
allows us unfettered the use and enjoyment of it. But 
there must be no shirking on our part. Time that is 
deliberately wasted, health that is carelessly impaired, 
opportunities that are wantonly sacrificed, the admis- 
sion of a low standard of accomplishment into what we 
say or do—these things are accusing evidences of a 
lack of honor felt towards God, Who gave us the power 
to administer our lives according to the fullness of His 
will. 

Men are devious and illogical creatures. They try— 
even the best of them—to make curious divisions in 
their mind between their offering to God and what they 
spend on themselves. Everything that a man spends on 
himself in a legitimate and worth-while way is money 
given to God, because God requires of us that we should 
keep in good physical condition, that we should be con- 
tented and enjoy our material surroundings: therefore, 
the money that a man spends on himself or his family, 
on clothes, on books, on life insurance, on the extension 
of his business opportunities, is money spent according 
to the principles laid down by God for His agents; pro- 
vided that the individual realizes that he is doing these 
things for no selfish ends, but that he may fit himself 
the better to play his part in the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

In moments of extreme and uncomfortable righteous- 
ness we speak of money as “filthy lucre.” Of course it 
is no such thing. Money of itself has no meaning 
whatever. If it is placed in a box and hidden in the 
ground it ceases to have any more value than a box of 
pebbles. A man might have a million dollars in gold, 
and if he were living alone on a desert island it would 
not be of the slightest use to him. Money only begins 
to have value when it begins to be exchanged. And its 
value can be made a spiritual value provided it is used 
in a righteous and serviceable way. And that is the 
money God needs. And that is the reason why rich 
men have been blessed of God, for in the profusion of 
their treasures lies the abundant opportunity of His 
service—an opportunity that extends toev_.. ‘ne of “he 
attributes of human life. The only poor man on earth 
is the man who has lost the sense of his partnership 
with the owner of the business. 
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The Passing of the Bullfight 


By Mary Weld Coates 


Will Charlie Chaplin Laugh 


to the language of a people was a réle I had 

never associated with Charlie Chaplin until I 
visited Seville, Spain, in July. He has long been recog- 
nized as a “weltbekannt,” and to see him, for example, 
figuring in a Paris window display occasions little sur- 
prise. It is easy to conceive of him as a valuable asset 
to the advertiser of any country—but Chaplin, the cre- 


66 (Ue te i as a reformer, and as a contributor 





A procession of matadors at the opening of the bull fight 


ator of new Spanish words, a factor in changing customs 
of mighty purport, a twentieth-century Cervantes— 
who would have granted him that distinction? 

To be sure the word “charlotada,” derived from 
Charlot, is not yet to be found in the dictionary of the 
Spanish Royal Academy, but it is in the lexicon of every 
Spaniard. It refers to the new mock bullfight that has 
become popular in Spain. From the barrera of the 
Plaza de Toros de Seville, cradle of bullfighters, we saw 
such a one. They are frequently held in the various 
cities of Spain. 

At the usual hour of ten or eleven p. m. the bullfight 
occurs. The Infanta enters the Royal Box while the 
band plays the Marcha Real. All is quite according to 
the Hoyle of the arena. The cuadrilla enters, but this 
time it consists not of the several banderilleros, pica- 
dores, and matadores of the legitimate bullfight, but of 
three individuals—“Charlot,” our Charlie, hat, trousers, 
and all, even unto the wee canine specimen on a string; 
a second figure of the English monocle order; the third, 
a favorite personage among the Spaniards, “Botones” 
(Buttons), the bell-boy. 

The bull for the fray is of accredited stock, but too 
young, unfed, and weak to be dangerous. The three 
men have capas, muleta, and all the paraphernalia, and 
the bull is killed, the whole of a legitimate bullfight 
being imitated except the suerte de los picadores, or the 
part of the combat in which the horses are used. But 
all is in true Chaplin fashion. Charlot walks backward 
to the bull inviting onslaught, stoops to gaze into the 
animal’s eyes, mounts upon his back, removes his hat, 
and fans himself, perches on his horns, and when occa- 
sionally the bull displays enough energy to throw him 


the Bullfight Out of Spain? 


a few meters, the comedian rolls over, rights himself, 
walks away adjusting his derby. Such are the “suertes” 
of this bullfight. The crowd is uproarious at the antics. 

“This is the thing that is going to kill the legitimate 
bullfight in Spain,” said one Spaniard to me, and others 
suggested the same possibility. When the populace be- 
gin to laugh at a thing instead of taking it seriously, 
its future is doubtful. There was a definite issue at 
Fair time in Seville. Certain of the matadores struck, 
and refused to fight in a bull ring where the mock fights 
were allowed, but they lost their battle and the charlot- 
adas continue. The people want them. 

As in the question of Cervantes’ influence on chivalry, 
it may be asked: Is the bullfight already destined to 
pass and is Charlot but toreando as it goes, or is the 
charlotada a definite agent in its passing? Certainly 
other agencies are at work, among them athletics. “Fut- 
bol” is announced all over Spain. Where we saw one 
group of little boys playing at bullfighting, we saw a 
half dozen groups playing at football. It often seemed 
a curious anachronism. On St. Lawrence Day they were 
playing just outside the ancient monastery of the Es- 
corial. In Pamplona, the city of the famous bullfights 
of the Fiesta of San Fermin, one may also see, as we 
did in August, a splendid game of ball—the Basque 
game of pelota. 

As to the decline of the popularity of the bullfight, a 
Catalonian told me that in Barcelona some years ago 
there were three well-filled bull rings in use every Sun- 
day, while recently there has been a bullfight in one only, 
and the one but partly filled. Of course there are still 
those who maintain there is no waning of bullfight in- 





An enraged bull chasing the matadors around the arena 


terest, but even they are bewailing the fact that there 
are no great matadores today. Of the two best modern 
ones one was killed and the other married a wealthy 
woman and retired from the profession. There seem to 
be none to take their places except such lesser lights 
as Lalanda and others. There are other avenues of 
daring for Spain’s young bloods today. Perhaps among 
her reckless young aviators are those who might have 
starred in the plaza de toros. 





co American public may almost be 
divided into three classes: those 
who are taking a correspondence course, 
those who are resting after a bout of 
instruction by mail, and those whose 
pens hang poised over the dotted line. 
To the last group these remarks are 
addressed. What are Home Study 
courses good for? How are they con- 
ducted? Who should take them? I 
can best answer these questions by 
adopting a frankly egotistic attitude, 
and describing my usual morning’s 
work. Although this method will not 
give a view of the entire field, it will 
have the virtue of concreteness. I can- 
not speak for all correspondence 
courses, but I do know my own job. 

Behold me then at my desk, flanked 
by a secretary who takes the place of 
my brains and by a stenographer-typist 
who takes the place of my fingers. 
First I draw from my brief-case a 
batch of envelopes containing English 
composition lessons which have ‘been 
sent me during the last few days. I 
have corrected these lessons at home, 
and am now about to return them. On 
registering for the course, the student 
has received a syllabus containing di- 
rections for study, and the necessary 
text-books. Each lesson includes a short 
discussion equivalent to what the in- 
structor might say in the classroom, 
text-book study of some rhetorical prin- 
ciple, and one or more written exer- 
cises illustrating the principle under 
consideration. From Maine, from Loui- 
siana, from Alaska, from Switzerland 
and from the next block these exercises 
come to my desk. 

Guided by rough notes that I have 
jotted down, I now dictate to my secre- 
tary a criticism of each lesson. Unless 
the errors are entirely obvious, I ex- 
plain them and try to show specifically 
how they can be corrected. General 
comments point out the characteristic 
merits and defects of each student, 
warn of old faults not yet overcome, 
and urge continued effort. 

Our other courses are given in the 
same manner. In every case, the stu- 
dent is guided from topic to topic by 
personal correspondence with a mem- 
ber of the university’s teaching staff. 
The courses are an outgrowth of those 
offered on the campus, and almost all 
the teachers give instruction also by 
the classroom method. The danger of 
making the Home Study Department 
a sort of limbo of the unfit has, I be- 
lieve, successfully been avoided. 

That this method is a practical one 
is abundantly proved by the results. I 
have never known a student to com- 
plete a Home Study course without 
showing marked improvemeni. Obvi- 
ously, the lack of contact with the in- 
structor is a disadvantage. But the 
old ideal of college education as Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and a 
student on the other has disappeared. 
The instructor of today has little time 
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to devote to the individual pupil. It 
might almost be said that Home Study 
courses offer more personal attention 
than campus courses, for in the former 
every word of the instructor is meant 
for one particular student. Moreover, 
the correspondence student prepares 
every lesson of every course. He must 
werk thoroughly or not at all. Those 
who can attend regular classes should 
by all means do so; but those who can- 
not will find properly conducted cor- 
respondence courses an effective sub- 
stitute. 

The Home Study instructor can put 
a surprising amount of humanity into 
his letters of criticism. Gradually, too, 
he becomes strangely intimate with his 
unseen students. As I sit dictating I 
can see the Vermont schoolmistress, 
the Idaho mining engineer, the Texas 
housewife, to whom my counsel is to 
be sent. These people have made them- 
selves known to me in the surest pos- 
sible way—through the written word. 
In turn, I-try to make myself known 
to them. An interchange of letters be- 
tween a person who has the will to 
learn and a person who has a little 
learning is not necessarily wooden, 
stereotyped or superficial. 

After the criticism of lessons comes 
the answering of inquiries, for the 
fates have decreed that I should sell 
courses as well as teach them. Many 
of the inquiries, alas, come from those 
whom we can not help. Here is a to- 
tally illiterate man who yearns to write 
scenarios. A strongminded woman de- 
mands assurance that our short story 
course will increase her income. “I 
want to be a philosopher, and write 
books,” says a boy just out of high 
school. A woman has just completed 
a “two-weeks’ course in general cul- 
ture,” offered: by some local pundit, and 
now wishes to concentrate on litera- 
ture. We can, she supposes, give her 
an intensive knowledge of the world’s 
great masterpieces in ten lessons. Our 
courses seem rather difficult, writes 
another. She seeks a course which will 
improve her English without the neces- 
sity of writing tiresome themes. 

To give these people a few plain 
facts about education is to do them a 
service. Many, misled by the false 
claims of the innumerable quacks who 
infest the field of correspondence 
teaching, fairly clamor to be cheated. 
Even those who are able to distinguish 
between medicine-men and legitimate 


educators, also, often exhibit too touch- - 


ing a faith in the latter. The great 
development of popularized education 
has, most unfortunately, fostered a be- 
lief that one or two courses will trans- 
form anyone into a completely culti- 
vated person, that learning is an easy 
process, and that a dab of education 
will wipe out all the effects of bad 
heredity and adverse environment. To 
enlighten persons laboring under these 
delusions without discouraging praise- 
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worthy ambitions is a delicate task. A 
muddle-headed optimism so completely 
rules American life that I often lean 
rather hard in the opposite direction. 
Many inquirers are bitterly offended 
when I tell them that no fine thing is 
easy of attainment; a few, after re- 
covering from the shock of surprise, 
thank me for the cold douche of com- 
mon honesty. 

Then there are the inquirers who 
gladden my‘heart—the people for whom 
our courses are designed. In age, sex, 
social station, profession and place of 
abode they differ very widely. They 
have in common, however, a reasonable 
objective, and the will to attain that 
objective. Miss A is a school-teacher 
who wants to prepare herself for more 
advanced work. Mr. B, a professional 
writer of magazine articles, believes 
that a systematic course would give 
him a firmer technical foundation. Mr.. 
C is a young invalid who feels the 
need of keeping his wits sharp, though 
his body must languish. Mrs. D has 
sent her son to college, and wants for 


herself a taste of the things he is learn- 


ing. Mr. E, a traveling salesman,,. 
hopes for practical reasons to’improve 
his command of English. Mr. F, a 
business executive, has discovered that 
life is more than making a living. 
Wounded veterans and the women who 
nursed them, imprisoned convicts and 
the lawyers who sent them to jail, ste- 
nographers and society women, coal- 
miners and ministers of the gospel, all 
share the desire to learn. They have 
no extravagant hopes, but they know 
that college education, with all its 
faults, is worth something. To such 
inquirers it is a joy to explain the 
content of our courses, and to advise 
the proper selection. Eligible appli- 
cants are welcomed as heartily as ineli- 
gible ones are rejected. : 

The rest of the morning’s work 
would not greatly interest the reader. 
A number of letters ask for free in- 
formation which, within human limits, 
is freely given. “Should I say tooth- 
brush or teeth-brush—isn’t the latter 
more logical?” ‘What is the greatest 
book ever written?” “I am a little girl 
in Public School No. 8. My teacher 
says for me to ask you to write me a 
nice letter about your college.” Such 
weighty problems demand patient con- 
sideration. 

Finally there are letters of encour- 
agement or warning to students who 
have fallen behind in their work. Of 
these, it must frankly be admitted, 
there are far too many. Home study 
requires intelligence, will-power, and 
the ability to work alone. These quali- 
ties, especially in combination, are not 
universal, and it is often impossible to 
tell in advance whether a prospective 
student possesses them. Many refuse 
to believe me when I tell them that the 
work is hard. The result of their in- 
credulity is a waste of time. 
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December 22, 1923 


Domestic Affairs 


Effect of the President’s Message 
to Congress 


HE President’s message, which was 
delivered to a joint meeting of the 
two houses of Congress on December 6, 
created a most favorable impression on 
the country at large. Even Southern 


P. @ A. Phetoe. 

It is reported that Gen. Angel Flores, mili- 
tary commander of the west coast of Mexico 
and constitutional governor of Sinaloa, is 
the “dark horse” in the coming presidential 
contest in Mexico. His candidacy has been 
officially announced from Mexico City. 


newspapers with decidedly Democratic 
leanings were generous in their praise 
of Mr. Coolidge’s directness and cour- 
age. 

Although it is unnecessary at this late 
day to give a complete summary of the 
message, as a matter of record we note 
the following points, which the Presi- 
dent took pains to stress: 

BONUS—“I do not favor the grant- 
ing of the bonus. Rehabilita- 
tion and vocational training must be 
completed.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS—“The in- 
cident, so far as we are concerned, is 
closed. Our country has one cardinal 
principle to maintain in its foreign 
policy. It is an American principle. It 
must be an American policy. . . 
We attend to our own affairs.” 

WORLD COURT—“I favor the es- 
tablishment of such a court intended to 
include the whole world.” 

TAXES—“The taxes of the nation 
must be reduced. A proposed 
plan has been presented by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury which has my un- 
qualified approval. . . I have no 
hesitation in declaring this to be para- 
mount.” 

IMMIGRATION—“America must be 
kept American. For this purpose it is 
necessary to continue a policy of re- 
stricted immigration.” 
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PROHIBITION—“It is the duty of 
a citizen not only to observe the iaw, 
but to let it be known that he is opposed 
to its violation. It is my duty to en- 
force such laws.” 


SHIPPING—“Our government dur- 
ing the war acquired a large merchant 
fleet which should be transferred as 
soon as possible to private ownership.” 

DEBTS—“Our country would not 
wish to assume the role of an oppres- 
sive creditor, but would maintain the 
principle that financial obligations be- 
tween nations are likewise moral obli- 
gations.” 

RUSSIA—“Our government does not 
propose to enter into relations with 
another regime which refuses to recog- 
nize the sanctity of international obli- 
gations.” 

ARMY AND NAVY—“Both of these 
services should be strengthened. The 
defense of Panama must 
be perfected. We want 
no more war, but we 
want no weakness that 
invites imposition.” 

One notable exception 
to the general praise ac- 
corded to Mr. Coolidge’s 
message is found in the 
criticism of William G. 

McAdoo, aspirant for the 
Deinocratic nomination. 
The latter calls the mes- 
sage a “counsel of dor- 
mancy.” The plan for a 
voluntary consolidation 
of the railroads is char- 
acterized as a 

year itch for reduced 
freight and passenger 
rates, with no assurance 
of relief at the end of 
the trial.” 


The most affirmative part 
of the President’s mes- 
sage is the recommenda- 
tion of tax reduction. The 
Democratic Party has 
stood consistently for it 
since the signing of the 
Armistice, and should co- 
operate, without regard to 
partisan considerations, in 
any effort to ease the tax 
burden. This effort should 
be directed not alone to a 
reduction in the gross sum 
of taxation, but to an 
equitable distribution of 
the burden. 

The President’s endorse- 
ment of the proposal to 
put a lighter tax on earned 
incomes, namely, those pro- 
duced by the sweat of the 


Senator Harris of Georgia. It was de- 
feated by a vote of 36 Republicans to 21 
Democrats, on the ground as stated by 
Senator Penrose, then Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, that: 

“The question of earned and unearned 
incomes was most exhaustively considered 
by the committee, by the Senate and by the 
Treasury Department, and the opinion was 
nearly unanimous that any such provision 
is impossible of administration.” 

What has produced this extraordinary 
reversal of opinion on the part of the 
Treasury Department and the Administra- 
tion? If this provision was nearly im- 
possible of administration in 1921, why is 
it possible of administration in 1923? 


Congress 


The business-like tone of the Presi- 
dent’s message has not been reflected 
in the actions of Congress since that 
body convened on December 3. The 


(Continued on page 310) 
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brow and the toil of the Architect’s drawing for New York’s newest skyscraper, 
brain, than upon unearned which is the new Standard Oil Building, now being 
incomes, namely, those erected at 26 Broadway. Like all of New York’s newest 
which come from invest- skyscrapers, it is “tapered” to allow the city some light 


ments, is commendable. and air, 


and is of a modernized classic design. The 


This proposition was first bottom tier is ten stories, the next cut-in is at the six- 
made by the Democratic teenth, eighteenth and twenty-second floors. The ten- 


Secretary of the-Treasury story tower follows, surmounted 


an ornamental 


in 1918, and was offered “pyramid,” the tip of which will be 505 feet from the 
in 1921 as an amend- ground. The building will cost more than seven million 


ment to the revenue bill by 


dollars, according to rough estimates. 




































THE LIBERAL LEAGUE’S BELIEF 
AND POLICIES 


Submitted to the Members of the Liberal League for Their Approval 











T a meeting of the Select Council of the Liberal League, held December 
8th, the following statement “s the League’s belief and policies was 
agreed upon: 

The Liberal League is a body of American citizens who 
believe that individual liberty should be curtailed by law 
only in so far as public safety and order undoubtedly require 
and who desire 


To foster intelligent and active loyalty to the principle 
of representative government, 


To build up respect for law and obedience to laws, 
To encourage self-reliance in the individual citizen, 
To check indiscriminate recourse to legislation, 

To facilitate the swift and impartial administration of 
justice, and 

To oppose the domination of the government by 
organized minorities. * 


In as much as the foregoing statement must be submitted to the members 
of the League for approval before it can be regarded as the official expression 
of the Liberal League’s policies, and in as much as it is highly desirable that 
the League announce its policies officially and at an early date, every member 
of the League is earnestly requested to indicate approval or disapproval of the 
statement by filling in, signing and mailing to the office of the Liberal League 
(437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.), at the earliest opportunity, the ballot. 
printed below. 











THE LIBERAL LEAGUE 


Ballot on Policies 


The undersigned member of the Liberal League . . . approves of the statement of 
the Liberal League’s belief and policies as published in The Independent (Department 
of the Liberal League), December 15, 1923. 


To } RE ei ie per ol Tans a rex, | 
The Liberal League, 

437 Fifth Avenue, i a hae ieee ens ook ual ae o 
eit te el ee ae 
























































THE LIBERAL LEAGUE’S 
PROGRAMME 











T its last meeting, the Select Council also reached a unanimous agreement 

A on the programme which the League might pursue during the coming 

year. All members present were of the opinion that the League’s imme- 

diate efforts should be confined to two objectives, namely the increase of the 

membership of the League and a consolidation of the influence of liberals. 
_ Accordingly, the following procedure was decided upon: 


(1) <A systematic effort will be made in 1924 to arrange for meetings 
in various parts of the country at which the Liberal League’s policies can 
be discussed by able speakers, particularly in their bearings on important 
problems of the day. The purpose of these meetings will be not only to 
bring together liberally minded men and women of a given locality, but 
also to put them in touch with the liberal thought of other sections of the 
country. East, West, North, and South, each section has its own peculiar 
type of liberalism and the purpose of the meetings will be to assist in 
bringing about a mutual understanding of the ideals and purposes that are 
common to all. It is hoped that in this manner American liberalism will 
so define itself that a body of liberal thought will be built up capable of 
translating itself into liberal activity. 

(2) In order to call the attention of a wider circle than the membership 
of the Liberal League to the great problem of liberalism and to set forth 
clearly and interestingly the various phases of this problem, it is proposed 
to develop and to enlarge the Liberal League’s Department in The Inde- 
pendent. It is the intention to make this department a clearing house of 
liberal thought and through it to interest not only the members of the 
League but also the thousands of readers of The Independent who are not 
members of the League, in the National, as well as the local phases of this 
problem. In order to achieve this purpose the Select Council will create 
an Advisory Board under the supervision of which the Department of the 
Liberal League in The Independent will be edited. It is the intention to 
enlist prominent liberal publicists and thinkers on this board and to have 
the liberal thought of the various sections of our country represented. If 
‘it is possible, as the Select Council believe it to be possible, to make the 
Department of the Liberal League in The Indepndent in this way a medium 
for the spread of liberal ideas, then the Liberal League will have accom- 
plished a great educational work. 


The two objectives just outlined should interest all sincere liberals and 
bring them into cooperation with the present membership of The Liberal 
League. Honestly, intelligently, and fearlessly pursued, both objectives 
should tend not only to a numerical increase of the Liberal League’s member- 
ship, but also to that consolidation of liberalism which is necessary for the 
preservation of the fundamentals of American civilization and the progressive 
realization of liberal ideals. 

Readers of this page who are not members of the Liberal League, who 
approve of its statement of belief and policies, and who desire to cooperate, 
are requested to send their names to the SECRETARY OF THE LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A check for $1,000 was received at the headquarters of the Harding Memorial Association in Washington from President Coolidge as 
his part in a memorial to the late President Harding 


prices. Its State tax on every ton of coal 
mined, 80 to 90 per cent. of which goes 
into other States, is not only immoral and 
unjust, but another instance of taxation 
without representation. And the people of 
the State themselves are opposed to such 
a tax as evidenced by the action of the 
lower house of the Legislature in voting 
its repeal. 

With respect to the plan submitted by 
Governor Pinchot for concerted action by 
the thirty-one anthracite-using States, let 
me say that I am out of anything that 
doesn’t begin right in Pennsylvania itself. 
By the time this plan starts, Pennsylvania 
is through. To be effective it would have 
to have the approval of Congress, and it 
would take thirty-one years to get that. 
Furthermore, although I favor regulating 
the hard coal industry from the time the 
coal reaches the top of the mine shaft, 
I would rather start from the time the 
miner goes down into the shaft. 

The monopoly of the industry, both in 
ownership and operation, has been such 
that there is no method within the ingenuity 
of man which has not been used to in- 
crease profits. The people of the thirty 
anthracite-consuming States should peti- 
tion Pennsylvania to take some action. 
They have a right to demand this, because 
they use from 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
coal mined in that State. 

Relief must be had in the State, so that 
the addition to the cost of the coal in 
Pennsylvania will not be too great before 
it enters into interstate commerce. 

The President has.expressed himself as 
opposed to government ownership or opera- 
tion of coal mines. In this, I believe, he 
truly expresses the attitude of our people. 
But if the industry and the governmental 
agencies, which should control it, fail in 
their duty to the public, then they have 
only themselves to blame if the public, 
in self-protection, forces upon them some 
radical action. 


The Entente 


American Commissioners 


HE changed attitude of .France to- 
wards the scope of the investigation 

of the committee suggested as an advis- 
ory committee to the Reparation Com- 
mission has made possible participation 
in the plan by representatives of this 
country. The first of our representatives 
to be nominated by the Reparation Com- 


mission was Mr. Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man of the Board of the General Elec- 
tric Company, selected, it is said, at the 
special request of President Coolidge. 
The other American appointee will 


P. @ A, Photos. 

It is reported that an unexpected defeat 
was administered to Premier Stanley Bald- 
win and the Conservative party in the 
general English election by the wave of 
Labor candidates. Photo shows John R. 
Clynes, one of the most prominent of the 
British labor leaders, who was elected to 

House of Commons. 


probably be Genera] Charles D. Dawes, 
first Director of the Budget. 

What may turn out to be a very 
significant conversation was held at the 
Quai d’Orsay on December 15 between 
Premier Poincairé and the German 
Charge d’Affaires, Herr Von Hoesch. 
As quoted in the New York Tribune, 
Dr. Von Hoesch said in effect: 

My Government considers the time has 
arrived to settle in a friendly peaceable 
way, on a footing of equality, the di- 
vergencies of opinion existing between Ger- 
many and the Allied Powers, but the Ger- 


man Government is aware that any step 
would be useless without a preliminary 
understanding between France and Belgium. 
If a conciliatory attitude is now to be 
assumed by Germany, she will find an 
improved attitude towards her the world 
over. 


The Philippines 


PPOSITION to the administration 

of Governor GeneralWood continues. 
The latest manifestation of this is the 
rejection by the Senate of the name of 
Geronimo Santiago, whom General 
wood had nominated for the Mayoralty 
of Manila. Manila is thus for the third 
time within a few month without a 
Mayor. Meanwhile both houses of the 
Legislature have passed a bill provid- 
ing that, in the absence or disability of 
the Mayor, the Under-secretary of the 
Interior shall assume the office, and that 
in his absence or disability the chief of 
the Executive Bureau shall take it. 
This awaits the signature of General 
Wood, who had been absent from Ma- 
nila. It is evident that the Filipinos are 
working to restore the kind of govern- 
ment which was operative under Gov- 
ernor General Harrison. General Wood 
will oppose all such efforts because he 
believes that that administration thor- 
oughly demoralized the government at 
Manila. 


Mexico 


HE situation in Mexico may be 
briefly described as follows. There 
are two rebellions—that of General Es- 
trada in the State of Jalisco and of the 
De la Huerta-Sanchez forces at Vera 


. Cruz. These two centres are separated 


by about 500 miles, with Mexico City 
a central point between them. Presi- 
dent Obregon is directing his personal 
attention to the Jalisco front. To elim- 
inate Estrada and to bring about a real 
clash with the troops in Jalisco, recap- 
turing Guadalajara, the second city in 
the Republic, represent Obregon’s first 
objective. When this movement is lined 
up, Obregon will visit the Vera Cruz 
front to align the soldiery there. 
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Some Specimens of High Satire 


Extracts from Philip Guedalla’s Latest Book 


a “Masters and Men” (G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons, $2.50), Mr. Guedalla 
permits his satiric pen to range over 
almost every department of human in- 
terest, and he touches nothing without 
touching it to the quick. The essays 
are brief, and make no pretence to 
judicial quality or to anything like 
comprehensiveness. Mr. Guedalla ex- 
ercises to the full the satirist’s right of 
selection; he thrusts his lancet into the 
spot that best suits him. A few ex- 
amples of his style are given below: 


Gentlemen of the Long Robe 

“Those stern-eyed men who flit about 
the Temple with mouths drawn down 
slightly at the corners are vowed to a 
high calling. The Middle Ages would 
have termed it a mystery; and since 
they set an equal value upon medieval 
atmosphere and the restriction of lay 
competition, they have done their very 
best to make a mystery of it. The 
pellucid principles of the English law 
are intoned by its devotees in a jargon 
which acolytes can only repeat by rote 
and even adepts can barely understand. 
The ‘simple little rules and few’ laid 
down by His Majesty for the guidance 
of suitors desiring access to his Courts 
are annually printed in volumes whose 
specific gravity and cubic content aston- 
ish those who, as in Dublin recently 
seek impulsively to shoot a rifle bullet 
through the thin-paper edition. 

“At frequent intervals some portion 
of the law is codified, as a concession 
to vulgar clamor. This process, which 
commands the unvarying approval of 
th profession, involves the restatement 
of legal rules and principles in a meas- 
ure which normally exceeds in length 
an intelligent judgment dealing with 
the same subject, while remaining in- 
finitely inferior both in lucidity and 
arrangement. But it abounds to the 
quiet satisfaction of a deserving and 
ingenious class, in the most exciting 
possibilities of misinterpretation. This 
mass of exquisite misunderstandings 
is termed ‘case-law,’ and is believed by 
British practitioners to be the Ark of 
English jurisprudence and the envy of 
foreign lawyers, whose frequent flat- 
tery is rarely expressed in the sincerer 
terms of imitation. Helped out by the 
legislative by-products of a distracted 
Parliament, it constitutes the law of 
England, and is administered daily in 
small doses by harassed gentlemen in 
large, brownish rooms, where the indif- 
ference of the ventilation is only rivalled 
by the inferiority of the acoustics. Its 
simple principles (for they are simple) 
are laboriously concealed from the pry- 
ing laity by the careful adoption of an 
impenetrable terminology. . . . That 
terminology constitutes the mystery of 
the lawyers’ craft; and it is the long 
effort to make and keep a mystery of it 
that hardens those steely eyes, draws 
down the corners of those mouths, and 
weighs heavily on those preoccupied 


feet that pace so gravely, towards 
lunch-time, across the sunshine in the 
Temple.” 


The Egoists 

“Reticence—what a glint of shoe- 
buckles, what a rustle of brocade there 
is in the quaint old word—has become 
one of the lost arts. One has grown to 
think of it, with ballad writing and the 
staining of window-glass, as a gracious 
thing that has faded out of the human 
repertory. ... 

“The reticence of which one some- 
times feels the need is that branch of 
literary decorum which once dictated to 
any well-conducted writer of the Eight- 
eenth Century a rigid exclusion from 
his work of himself, his personal con- 
cerns, his own (the word was happily 
unknown, since there were no inter- 
viewers), his sacred, personality. It 
might. be tolerated in an eccentric like 
Sterne; Mr. Gibbon could grimace in the 
privacy of a footnote. But until that 
dreadful person wrote his Confessions 
(and the man was obviously a for- 
eigner), it was an act of literary bad 
breeding to obtrude oneself upon the 
reader. 

“Not so the moderns. Grimacing with 
the self-consciousness of nasty children, 
they press round us with an insistent 
exhibition of their sins, their complexes, 
their secret sorrows. One feels, as one 
looks along a library shelf, as though 
one had been caught in a crowd of beg- 
gars outside a Spanish church. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie thrusts his latest 
autobiography under our noses and 
asks for a copper; his younger imita- 
tors rattle their tins for alms and show 
their spiritual scars; Colonel Repington 
thumps the pavement with a wooden 
leg and declaims the story of his life; 
eager ladies flap private diaries in our 
faces; and the whole crowding orgy of 
self-revelation cries out for the police to 
move it on. That is why one turns back, 
a little faintly, to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, when impersonal pens told frozen 
stories in a manner so detached that 
the author seemed always to be looking 
the other way.” 


The Normans 

“There is undoubtedly an air about 
the Normans: you must have noticed it 
on the Bayeux Tapestry. That fascin- 
ating perspective, those becoming nose- 
pieces, that graceful attitude of perpet- 
ually stooping to conquer have all com- 
bined to lend distinction to those re- 
formed pirates. They have, so to say, 
an historical chic; and, as is usual with 
smart people, their excess of style is 
not diminished by their deficiency of 
character. One is proud, historically, 
of associating with them. Nobody 
would dream of boasting about a Saxon 
incursion or a Reman occupation; but a 
Norman Conquest is somehow a differ- 
ent matter. It is an honor to be raided 
by them, a privilege to be burnt by 


them, and a distinction to be conquered 
by them. One feels, as the flames shoot 
up and the prisoners troop down to the 
beach, that one is associating with gen- 
tlemen.... 

“The Mediterranean career of those 
burglarious aristocrats from Norway is 
one of the strangest episodes in Euro- 
pean history. Perspiring men with fair 
complexions. succeeded in imposing an 
alien monarchy on Latin and even on 
Greek populations; their administra- 
tion in the South was in some ways 
more efficient than in England, but the 
edifice was, as one historian writes, 
with an obvious eye to eventual trans- 
lation into Latin prose, ‘brilliant but 
ephemeral, precocious but lacking in 
permanent results.’ It is a warning to 
Empire-builders.” 

A Colonel 

“His (Colonel Repington’s) intimacy 
with the military beau monde enables 
one to get a unique glimpse of the tem- 
per of the British higher command. 
One is perpetually elbowed, as one fol- 
lows him into the Holy of Holies, by a 
succession of genial gentlemen with 
nicknames: There is ‘Fatty’ Wilson, 
and ‘Scatters’ Wilson,. and ‘Bockus’ 
Nicol, and ‘Putty,’ and ‘Rawley.’ One 
seems to get the key-note of it all when 
the diarist adjures Sir William Robert- 
son to ‘let Archie invade Palestine.’ 
It is quite a comfort when one remem- 
bers the uprooting of humbler persons 
to see the cosy bonhomie of high quar- 
ters. And Colonel Repington would not 
change it for worlds, even when a casu- 
alty list showed that some thoroughly 
good fellow had not quite come up to 
the expectations of his friends: ‘I can- 
not get to hear yet whether there are 
any more generals who have been 
kicked out besides X., Y., and Z. I hope 
there are no more; it is not at all satis- 
factory.’ And it was not. 

“There are moments when one won- 
ders whether Colonel Repington was 
living in reality or in an early story by 
Mr. Kipling. Whole pages of his bril- 
liant record are little more than cumu- 
lative evidence that the perspicacious 
Mr. Britling had seen through it when 
he grumbled about the military clique: 

“The army had been a thing aloof, for a 

special end. It had developed all the char- 
acteristics of a caste. It had very high 
standards along the lines of its specializa- 
tion, but it was inadaptable and conserva- 
tive. Its exclusiveness was not so much a 
deliberate culture as a consequence of its 
detached function. ... It saw the great 
unofficial civilian world as something 
vague, something unsympathetic, something 
possibly antagonistic, which it comforted 
itself by snubbing when it dared and trick- 
ing when it could, something that pro- 
jected members of Parliament towards it 
and was stingy about money. 
Whilst Mr. Wells was writing that in 
1916, Colonel Repington was restating 
it night after night in the social entries 
of his diary.” 
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Book Reviews 
Day Before Yesterday 


THE CONQUERED. By Naomi Mitchison. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Mr. ARNnotp. A Romance of the Revolu- 

tion. By Francis Lynde. Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Smx. By Samuel Merwin. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

HE booksellers tell us that year in 

and year out there is always a 
fairly steady if limited demand for his- 
torical romance, however other fashions 
in reading may shift. Perhaps there 
are “fads” for this kind of entertain- 
ment as for others. A good many peo- 
ple who have no special taste for his- 
tory rather resent the kind of novel 
which tries to sugar-coat the pill. Other 
people resent the kind of novel that 
merely finds its plot more or less ready- 
made in the records of sober history, 
and achieves no particular dignity or 
vividness of its own. The “costume” 
story, the tale that can’t stand on its 
own legs without the artificial props of 
quaint rainment and queer speech, is of 
little use to any of us—unless we are 
utterly and helplessly “fans.” But there 
are a considerable number of sensible 
persons who are on the lookout for good 
stories out of the past. And of late 
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years they have been rewarded in no 
small measure. ‘ 
I should say the safest thing for a 
writer of historical romance to do 
would be to keep the fact firmly in 


mind that all fiction is historical, and 
that the difference between a story of 
yesterday and a story of three thousand 
years ago is chiefly a matter of the 
calendar. After all, the solidest pleas- 
ure in reading “Quentin Durward,” or 
“Westward Ho!” or “Uarda,” or “The 
Scarlet Letter,” or “El Supremo,” is a 
pleasure of recognition rather than of 
surprise. It is fascinating to find our- 
selves alive and breathing and bearing 
ourselves spiritedly, all those years ago, 
in those unknown places, under those 
strange but not unimaginable condi- 
tions. 

“The Conquered,” by Naomi Mitchi- 
son, yields us this delight in the very 
process of bringing alive a period that 
for most of us, alas, has been killed 
deader than a doornail by schoolroom 
drudgery. This is a tale of Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars. It is frankly and firmly 
founded on a study of authorities — 
Caesar first of all. But it controls de- 
tail instead of being mastered or con- 
fused by it. It is a story. It has a 
life of its own. We feel sure that the 
story-teller has not merely looked about 
an.ong the materials of the past to find 
something she could make use of. 
Rather, she has happened on a glimpse 
of the realities, both homely and ro- 
mantic, of the drama of contact be- 
tween the Roman conqueror and the 
northern Barbarian; and has wished 
to convey that glimpse to us. And she 
has done an original and an engaging 
thing is telling her tale from the point 
of view of the conquered North, instead 
of the victorious South. The central 
figure is a young Gaul, one of the re- 
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mote sea-going Veneti, son of a chief- 
tain, “the Wolf.” To them, for a long 
time, the approach of the Romans seems 
unreal. In idle bravado they provoke 
the wrath of Caesar; and their doom 
is sealed. The death-blow is struck in 
a sea-fight, where the sailing Veneti, 
confident on their own element, are 
beaten. by the quick-maneuvering gal- 
leys of Rome. Meromic, son of the 
Wolf, becomes a Roman captive, slave 
of a Roman officer. This youth, Titus 
Barrus, is as human a person as the 
Gaul Maromic. Much of the interest 
of the romance lies in the bond of af- 
fection which grows between them, and 
thrives despite the deep-lying differen- 
ces of Roman and Barbarian as such. 

There is no conventionally “happy 
ending” for such a tale. Meromic is 
one of “the conquered.” He is helpless 
to avert the enslavement of Gaul that 
follows the overthrow of Vercingetorix. 
All that remains for him, in the end, 
is that savage gesture of withdrawal 
with which he takes up his lone trail 
Northward—the wounded wolf seeking 
his own lair to die in. The fin- 
est thing about this finely told story is 
its simple and limpid style. No fustian 
here, no mangling of English speech 
to give an artificial sense of quaintness 
or foreignness. 


66 . ARNOLD,” by Francis Lynde, 

is a romance of less sober inten- 
tion. Frankly enough it makes use of 
the color and costume of the past to 
suit its romantic purposes. The title, 
on the whole, is not lucky. This is not 
a serious historical study of Benedict 
Arnold. He is a figure always present, 
but for the most part in the back- 
ground. He is a fulcrum, not a chief 
agent, in the action proper. This ac- 
tion has to do with the sensational and 
daredevilish adventures of one Richard 
Page. At the beginning Captain in 
Baylor’s Horse he is despatched in the 
character of deserter to kidnap Arnold, 
now a General in the King’s service. 
A Sergeant Champe of another troop 
has already gone on the same errand. 
This story is of the joint adventures 
of this pair within the enemy’s camp. 
Desperate and breathless adventures 
they are, to which the romancer con- 
trives to give a quite sufficient air of 
plausibility. 

There is of course a lovely Virginia 
maiden whom our Page of Virginia 
loves; and their affair and the whole 
matter of Page’s dubious activities as 
spy and kidnapper, are much involved 
with questions of personal honor—the 
name of a gentleman of Virginia, and 
so on. The tragic presence of the ac- 
cursed Arnold is sufficiently projected 
in the back-scene; but this is primarily 
a yarn of atmosphere and of adventure, 
and is a “rattling” good one—in fact 
as good a thing of its kind (with an 
American source), as I happen to have 
read. 


NOTHER notable romance out of 
the past is “Silk,” by Samuel 
Merwin—at once very careful and a 
very animated piece of work. The place 
is China towards the end of the first 
century A.D.: “Trajan, newly Emperor 
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at Rome, had not yet begun the inva- 
sion of Parthia. In China the dynasty 
of the later Han had ripened fully in 
commerce, military power, and the 
arts.” The supposed story-teller is Jan 
Po, “mandarin of the eighth rank with 
button of worked gold.” Chinese schol- 
arship still maps a world extending but 
slightly beyond the borders of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. But her wealth and 
power depend on a commerce which 
reaches far beyond those borders. This 
trade is chiefly in silk, which Rome in 
particular imports by way of India, in 
enormous quantities and at fabulous 
cost. It is a Chinese monopoly, for 
only China knows what silk is. The 
chief middleman in the handling of silk 
are the Ye Che, a people to westward 
of the Panthian frontier. They and 
the Romans believe silk to be a plant, 
and they attempt by plot and violence 
to get possession of some of the price- 
less seed. 

Jon Po is sent on a nominally peace- 
ful and unofficial errand to the capital 
of the Ye Che. His real mission is to 
discover what is being plotted there. 
Above all he is adjured to guard the 
secret of the silk. How he becomes a 
victim of love, and almost betrays the 
secret, and in the end escapes with his 
head and a good many new ideas in it, 
is the substance of the story. The ad- 
venture of the beautiful and wilful 
young Queen of the Ye Che and the 
reckless young Crown Prince of China 
is involved in Jan Po’s adventure. Mr. 
Merwin’s special feat has been to avoid 
the overloading of his narrative with 
detail. The whole performance is grate- 
fully compact and swift. The learned 
and historical part of it is, as it seems 
effortlessly, embodied in the romantic 
action. What higher praise can one 
give a romance of this sort? 


HERE’S TO THE Gops. By Austin Parker. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


N unusually thoughtful as well as 
brilliant story of the younger gen- 
eration after the war. Tony Morton. 
the ex-aviator who does not know what 
to do with himself when the battle- 
fever is over, has had many prototypes 
in recent fiction. What does it all mean? 
What’s the use? Is there anything to 
life except the duty to snatch at what 
pleasures one may? These are his ques- 
tions and the questions of his kind. 
They find no definite and permanent 
answer within the limits of these pages. 
No love that his youth has found is 
of avail. There is the girl he has 
seemed to have one supreme experience 
with in France. Her memory haunts 
the companionship of the offhand mar- 
riage he makes with the “pal” kind of 
At the moment of repudiating 2 
bond which has become intolerable, he 
meets the girl of France once more— 
only to find that the old dream is dead. 
So he goes off upon a perilous man’s 
job in the wilderness—the best job for 
him, no doubt, with his nature and his 
mood. His coldness and hardness in 
human relations ‘are an effect of the 
wars shock upon a sensitive nature. 
Cold and hard also in her feminine 
way is Marga, his pal-wife, and we 
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can’t feel that his desertion of her is 
much more than “is coming to her,” 
selfish pleasure-hunter that she is. 


JoHN No-Brawn. By George Looms. New 
: York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
re new novelist is greeted by that 
amiable encourager of his fellow- 
craftsmen, Hugh Walpole, as “one of 
the born company of novelists,” “John- 
No-Brawn” is ironically named; the 
central figure’s name is John Brawn, 
he comes of good Louisville stock, but 
there is a feeble streak in him. He 
gets on fairly well at his law, makes a 
tolerable soldier when the war comes, 
and marries the girl he wants. But he 
When 
tuberculosis takes him, he easily loses 
his nerve, and is able without much 
struggle to become a nerveless charge 
upon his wife’s devotion. It is all very 
graphic and “real.”. Its picture of the 
Louisville scene adds another vivid 
square to gur growing patchwork of 
American “localisms.” Readers who 
are interested in brilliant studies of the 
congenital weakling should read it with 
enthusiasm. 
May Eve. By E. Temple Thurston. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
HE reader who found himself some- 
what dispirited by “The Miracle” 
will find in this new story by E. Temple 
Thurston a reassuring and delightful 
piece of romantic writing. It is a tale 
of Ireland which contains nothing 
about politics or the modern woman. A 
book of Irish humor and Irish mysti- 
cism; and a delicate love story with 
a sweet maid for heroine and a thor- 
oughly decent lad for hero. Here is the 
romantic glamor of sex without either 
its silliness or its grossness, in a world 
of human creatures ringed about with 
benignant fairy influences. A healing 
sort of book for a time bruised and tor- 
mented with skepticism and mere 
matter-of-fact. H. W. BoYNTON 


A Sixteenth Century 
Liberal 


Erasmus. A Stupy or His Life, IDEALS 
AND PLACE IN History. By Preserved 
Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

00 


HIS age of ours, which sees a horde 
of travelers hurry across the globe 
as thick as taxicabs scurry through the 
streets of New York, which hears Eng- 
lish jabbered where it is not spoken, 
or finds it, if not jabbered, understood, 
is in spite of its facilities for interna- 
tional intercourse less cosmopolitan 
than the age of Erasmus. Where among 
us is the scholar of his stature who 
would confess the world to be his coun- 
try and be suffered to live up to that 
confession? The man who owns no 
fatherland is nowhere respected. “That 
man’s the best cosmopolite who loves 
his native country best.” Thus has 
Tennyson defined our modern concep- 
tion of a world citizen. The genuine- 
ness of his love for the world is gauged 
by the intensity of his love of country. 
He must first conform to the national 
credo before his credo of international- 
ism will be trusted. 
It was different in Erasmus’s time. 
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The universality of the Roman Church 
created a sense of unity in Europe 
which secured to at least the educated 
son of the Church a welcome wherever 
he went. Erasmus could trot the globe 
without nostalgia because the Church 
was his ubiquitous home. He was true 
to his Dutch origin in insisting on a 
house-cleaning. Being a Hollander he 
could not see it defiled and live comfort- 
ably in it. But he would rather bear 
discomfort than leave it for a more 
sanitary home of Luther’s building. 
For Luther’s separatism threatened to 
destroy that European unity which was 
the very element in which Erasmus’s 
genius throve. His cosmopolitanism 
was not a studied attitude but the nat- 
ural life for him to lead. Europe was 
his habitat and the learned intercourse 
with international scholarship his men- 
tal food. 

This explains Erasmus’s diminishing 
sympathy with the Reformation move- 
ment. For that movement received ad- 
ditional. strength from nationalistic 
aspirations, which Erasmus detested. 
To accuse him of cowardice is to mis- 
understand him. No man, on the con- 
trary, was more daring in telling his 
own age the truth about its shortcom- 
ings, and he was doubtless sincere in 
declaring himself willing to die for 
Christ if Christ Himself gave him the 
power thereto, but not for the sake of 
Luther. Luther’s appeal to the masses, 
over the heads of the authorities, would 
not lead to reform but revolution. The 
reform which he devoutly hoped to see 
accomplished should begin from above, 
among the educated class to whom his 
Latin was a living speech. 

The irony of Fate willed that Lu- 
ther’s revolution should take its course 
before the Erasmian reformation with- 
in the Church could be accomplished. 
For the Contra-Reformation was an 
act of self-discipline, of which the 
Church of Rome would not have been 
capable without the chastening by Lu- 
ther’s lash. The two, though bitter op- 
ponents in later life, appear in retro- 
spect to have been allies. For Eras- 
mus, while preaching to Rome in the 
wilderness of Europe, prepared the soil 
for the seeds of Luther, and not until 
Luther had gathered his wheat into the 
garner and burnt up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire, did Rome repent of 
her ways and apply the lesson that 
Erasmus had taught her. 

But the Church that owed in part to 
him her belated reform disavowed her 
reformer. The Council of Trent 
branded as an impious heretic the man 
who had been the friend and corres- 
pondent of Popes and prelates and 
Catholic princes. Neither ‘Rome, nor 
Wittenberg, nor Geneva could tolerate 
Erasmus, because Erasmus was the 
apostle of a tolerance that was not 
understood by Loyola, Luther, and Cal- 
vin. His ideal was an undogmatic 
Christendom whose time, however, had 
not yet come. “I brought it about,” he 
wrote to Maldonato, “that Humanism, 
which among the Italians and especi- 
ally among the Romans, savored of 
nothing but pure paganism, began 
nobly to celebrate Christ, in whom, if 
we are true Christians, we ought to 
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glory as the one author of both wisdom 
and happiness.” To his temperament 
the all-important matter in religion 
was its life. Whatever the solution of 
the enigma of free choice, in any case 
man’s duty was plain: “If we are in 
the way of piety, let us hasten on to 
better things; if involved in sin, let us 
find the remedy of repentance.” But 
his age cared more for systematic the- 
ology than for religious life. Luther 
was a true son of the time in asserting 
the supreme significance of dogmatic 
questions. 

The more is it to be wondered at that 
the writings of Erasmus, though their 
broadmindedness was too advanced for 
his own age to practice it, were the 
most widely read books on the market. 
The accounts for 1520 of John Dorne, 
the Oxford bookseller, show that a 
third of all his sales were of works 
of Erasmus, and when rumors were 
rife of an imminent condemnation of 
the Colloquies by the Sorbonne, a Pari- 
sian bookseller rushed through the 
press an edition of 24,000 copies. His 
letters, in manuscript copies, found 
their way into the bookshops during 
his lifetime. Even so erudite a work 
as the edition of the New Testament . 
became a best-seller. High indeed must 
have been the standard of education 
among the Latin-reading public of 
those days. Another Rotterdammer, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, has just 
brought out a Bible that promises to 
be a best-seller of the book-year 19238. 
By their popular books both ages may 
be known: Erasmus gave the Holy 
Book in the Greek original and in a 
Latin translation to a public that hun- 
gered for its treasures; Van Loon re- 
tells its story in his own individual way 
to arouse the interest of an indifferent 
race. 

The spirit of Erasmus, the father, 
as he has been called, of modern lib- 
eralism, is blamed by modern orthodoxy 
for that lessened respect of the Bible. 
Being, according to Béhmer, “a Worldly 
Wiseman who possessed no organ at all 
for the perception of religion,” he 
could bequeath to posterity only his 
critical method and his scepticism. As 
if those were gifts to be despised! Hav- 
ing labored all his life in teaching 
Humanism to celebrate Christ, he is 
branded by the followers of Luther and 
Calvin as the father of Neo-paganism, 
a John the Baptist in intention, a Judas 
Iscariot in effect. If, indeed, the Dutch 
humanist has indirectly had so large a 
share in the shaping of: Liberal thought 
and of that form of enlightened Chris- 
tianity now prevalent among large cir- 
eles of our cultivated classes, a study 
such as Dr. Preserved Smith has given 
us of the life and ideals of Erasmus 
and of his place in history is to be wel- 
comed not only for what it tells us 
about the sixteenth century, but also 
for the light it sheds upon our own. 
His book is fascinating reading. Though 
fully equipped with the scholarly ap- 
paratus. that will make it useful to the 
student of the period, it need not deter 
the general reader. Its hero being a 
citizen of the world, the story of his 
life is a history of Europe in the early 
sixteenth century, the scene of his ad- 
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ventures shifting from the Netherlands 
to France, from France to England, 
from England to Italy, and back again 
to the Netherlands, until he finds a 


apg is quite unusually stirred 
over a forthcoming prosecution. 
The case concerns a fundamental prin- 
ciple of criticism—the right of the 
critic to quote passages of the book un- 
der notice without permission of the 
police! Generally speaking, Scotland 
Yard is not regarded as the criterion 
of literature, and the incursion of the 
Chief Commissioner into Fleet Street 
has its comic side. The case centres 
upon Sherwood Anderson’s novel, 
“Many Marriages.” This book is at 
present on sale throughout the British 
Kingdom and has aroused very little 
controversy. Sherwood Anderson’s ge- 
nius is as much appreciated over here 
as in the States, and his “Triumph of 
the Egg” is quoted as one of the finest 
stories in all literature. “Many Mar- 
riages,” as we know, is concerned with 
the discovery of John Webster, manu- 
facturer of washing-machines,’ that he 
has a body. In the full flush of this 
realization he walks about at home in 
a state of nudity. Some of the critics 
over here think that the author makes 
too much of Webster’s revelation of 
nakedness and to bear out that point 
have quoted extracts from the. book. 
Thus, unrebuked, the Spectator, the 
Nation, the Saturday Review, and other 
grave and reverend periodicals, have 
printed passages descriptive of Web- 
ster’s undraped wanderings. It was not 
until the Sporting Times followed suit 
in a serious appreciation of the novel 
that the authorities took action. 


Early in August the Sporting Times 
—which makes a feature of literary 
critiques—published an article by Louis 
J. McQuilland on this particular novel. 
The writer while admitting the author’s 
genius suggested that “Sherwood An- 
derson makes too much pother about 
simple nudity” and to prove his case 
lifted certain passages. It is of these 
passages that our enlightened constab- 
ulary complain! Scotland Yard, it 
seems, is not at all affronted by the 
criticism; it is the quotations to which 
it objects, and on October 15 Mr. Par- 
ker Evans, editor of the Sporting. 
Times, was charged at the Guildhall 
“with publishing obscene print.” 

The presiding magistrate—an alder- 
man of the City of London—had never 
heard of Sherwood Anderson. Indeed 
I should imagine that his knowledge 
of literature stopped short at the Book 
of Genesis, of which his recollections 
would hardly be critical. He-was prop- 
erly shocked when the defending coun- 
sel tried to explain the growth of a 
realistic school of fiction and without 
waiting to hear any witness for the 
defense committed the accused for trial. 

It will be a very lively day for Fleet 
Street. Louis McQuilland is one of the 
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resting-place and a grave in Basle. To 


follow this restless wanderer on his 
peregrinations with the author as our 
guide is a pleasure from beginning to 


Literary London 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


best known and most popular journal- 
ists and he has already roped in a 
number of distinguished writers. Mid- 
dleton Murray turned up at the Guild- 
hall, but, as I have said, was not allowed 
to speak. He will be at the Old Bailey 
with J. C. Squire, Shane Leslie, H. C. 
Harwood, and Prof. Bertrand Russell. 
I understand that George Moore and 
H. G. Wells with George Saintsbury 
will probably put in an appearance, 
for, to quote Middleton Murray, “an 
important principle is at stake.” If 
the case for the prosecution wins it 
will be a bad day for literature in Eng- 
land. Success would be followed by the 
suppression of the sale of “Many Mar- 
riages,” and inevitably the novels of D. 
H. Lawrence, and others of the same 
school would follow suit. 

The action of Scotland Yard is not 
an isolated step. It is part of a steady 
campaign for the return of the puritan- 
ical censorship that ruled the Victorian 
era. Public libraries have of late been 
banning Thomas Hardy’s “Tess,” 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” and in 
one instance “Oliver Twist” on the 
ground that these were undesirable for 
the “young person,” Up to the present 
more modern writers have been treated 


with greater latitude. But if the puri-” 


tans win out at the Old Bailey a holo- 
eaust of realistic fiction is inevitable. 
We shall be relegated to the mental 
stimulus supplied by Charlotte M. 
Yonge and her compeers. While the 
Mercury, the Nineteenth Century and 
the rest of our literary standard-bear- 
ers will have to conform to the require- 
ments of the nearest police constable. 
* * * 


There is nothing very exciting in the 
theatres at the present moment. Henry 
Arthur Jones’ “The Lie” is proving a 
popular success, largely because Miss 
Sybil Thorndike plays the lead. This 
actress has an immense following of 
women, most of them middle-aged with 
a sprinkling of youthful enthusiasts. 
They applaud her Medea with the same 
rapture they extend to her performance 
in “The Lie.” They seem unable to 
differentiate between the noble tragedy 
which invests her Hecuba with the 
high-pitched denunciation of Elinor 
which brings down the house with the 
culmination of “Judas sister! Judas 
sister!” in alt. “The Lie” has nothing 
of the humor of the topicality of “The 
Pacifists” or “Mary Goes First,” pro- 
duced in this country just before and 
during the war. The dramatist has re- 
lied on the oldest kind of theatrical 
machinery and the play is so far re- 
moved from reality that one feels it 
should be preserved like those mid- 
Victorian antimacassars and wax fruits 
beloved of our grandmothers. Every- 
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end, and on the way our growing inter- 
est in the hero keeps pace with admira- 
tion of a guide so eminently equal to his 
task. A. J. BARNOUW. 


man, the courageous little theatre in the 
suburb of Hampstead, has revived Ar- 
nold -Bennett’s “What the Public 
Wants” and Birmingham Repertory 
have lately been playing Shaw’s “Methu- 
selah,” but the west-end London thea- 
tre, save for Somerset Maugham’s bril- 
liant satire “Our Betters” and Noel 
Coward’s “London Calling,” is desti- 
tute of ideas. We have however for 
refreshment the Blue Bird Company 
from Moscow. You are already familiar 
with their simple but exqujsite art. For 
my own part I prefer their perform- 
ance to Chauve Souris. M. Balieff re- 
produced the Russian of the Tsars in 
which art flowered as a rare exotic on 
which there breathed no harsh air of 
hunger or the rough ills of the common 
man. M. Yushny’s company strikes a 
different note. We have the infectious 
jollity of the peasant; the comradeship 
of the tavern; but we have also the un- 
ending tragedy of ill-paid toil. He gives 
an entirely new reading of “The Volga 
Boat Song”—hackneyed by innumer- 
able performiances. The common-place 
motif takes on a fresh meaning. We see 
the haulers straining at the rope, dulled 
with years of spirit-breaking, thankless 
work, and we realize the Russian revo- 
lution from a different angle. But you 
will have seen all this for yourselves. 
I mention it only as a new note—to us 
at any rate—in Russian art. It is the 
first fruits of the Lenin dynasty. 


* * * 


Arnold Bennett’s new book “Ricyman 
Steps” has been quoted in the press as 
“one of his greatest works.” In the 
line of “Old Wives’ Tale,” it cannot in 
my opinion be placed near that classic. 
The author has tried to do for Clerken- 
well what he has achieved with the 
Five Towns, and very faithfully he 
suggests the atmosphere of dull 
squares, tall ruined houses, and faded 
lives, which is the keynote of the dis- 
trict. But the sense of futility is a 
little stressed. The miser husband, the 
cancerous wife, the gluttonous servant 
do not strike me as inevitable in the 
sense that the ills of the old wives are 
inevitable. The arthritis of the eldest 
sister, the barrenness of the younger, 
could not be escaped. But the story of 
Clerkenwell is ever so little machine- 


-made. One feels the hand of the oper- 


ator. But if he has come to London for 
his setting Arnold Bennett still retains 
his Five Towns point of view. He still 
turns his plate upside down to look at 
the stamp at the back, that he may re- 
affirm his judgment as to when and 
where it was made. This custom at a 
dinner party to those who do not know 
him very well is sometimes disconcert- 
ing. 
London, England. 
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To Horror and Back 
Again 


he all began when Professor William 
James, through his pragmatism, made 
philosophy interesting to the man in 
the street. When the latter discovered 
that philosophy could tell you, not 
what was the ideal, but how to make a 
success in business, the plain man nat- 
urally became excited. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell then gave the elect a thrill. By 
means of his symbolic logic he per- 
sonally conducted tours down to the 
margin of the great flux, known as the 
River of Life. Not that it did you any 
good. You simply observed that life 
was flowing past, but philosophy there- 
upon became still more an adventure. 

Music, with Richard Strauss, and 
painting and sculpture, with the futur- 
ists and cubists, added to the gayety of 
nations. Poetry then became the most 
popular of professions. The restraints 
were discarded by the introduction of 
free verse, and men and women of all 
walks of life were free to express emo- 
tions for which they had had no medium 
before. Life, the higher life, was be- 
coming almost too exciting even for the 
man in the street. Religion, too, has 
made its bid for popularity. Mas- 
querading as an attempt ‘to keep up 
with science, the modern religious ten- 
dency has been in the direction of emo- 
tional adventure. 

Meanwhile the drama has not~ been 
slow to take advantage of present-day 
conditions. Fifteen years ago Edward 
Sheldon startled Boston by his “Salva- 
tion Nell’”—a play which broke the 
shackles of conventional prettiness or 
conventional tragedy by showing the 
audience the reality of the gutter. Bos- 
ton gasped and admitted that it had 
had an adventure. Then the New York 
stage was privileged to see three exhi- 
bitions of horror at the same time. The 
Paris Grand Guignol was here with a 
repertory of plays designed to thrill the 
spectator by horrible happenings. Thus 
in one play a corpse rises up and chokes 
the father, a scientist who would revive 
her. “The Failures,” presented by thé 
Guild Theatre, shows a husband for the 
time being consciously living on the 
revenue won by the infidelities of his 
wife and a finale in which the wife is 
inconsiderately choked to death by this 
same husband. Then there was “Ham- 
let,” played by John. Barrymore, in 
which the stage in the last act is strewn 
with dead. 

The public, it seems, is demanding 
that art, and life in general, shall be 
an adventure. We may thank the 
modern tendency which has freed life 
from the stereotyped and has made the 
arts and life an exciting, thrilling 
thing. If the real basis of art is emo- 
tion, then the time is ripe for master- 
pieces. Yet masterpieces come un- 
questionably only from deep emotion. 
The fear is that today emotion goes no 
farther than the sensational. And, at 
that, people are not really interested in 
Sensation, in horror. They take their 


horror merely as they take, or used to 
take, their cocktail—for the momen- 
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tary effect. They don’t wish to dwell 
on it. For “The Failures” and the 
Grand Guignol they bought not only 
a ticket, but a return ticket home. They 
wished to forget them when they left 
the theatre. 

We have mentioned “Hamlet” in 
this connection for the sake of con- 
trast. No one can get a momentary 
shudder from that play. Either it 
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affects him not at all, or it affects him 
deeply. In other words, the horror is 
incidental; the deeply intellectual and 
the deeply emotional are what make the 
strong appeal. The lesson is clear: 
sensation may serve to break down the 
barriers of old stereotyped art; it can- 
not set up a new art unless thought 
and deep-seated emotion are drawn 
upon also. H. ve W. F. 


Typee 


By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Herman Melville and his friend Toby, 
both sailors, desert a whaling vessel in 
the Marquesas Islands. After frightful 
experiences on wild mountains they ar- 
rive among the cannibal Typees. After 
a time Toby mysteriously disappears. 
The cannibals continue to treat Melville 
kindly. 


The few things we had brought from 
Nukuheva had been done up into a 
small bundle. This bundle, the first 
night of our arrival, I had used as a 
pillow, but on the succeeding morning, 
opening it for the inspection of the 
natives, they gazed upon the miscella- 
neous contents as though I had just 
revealed to them a casket of diamonds, 
and they insisted that so precious a 
treasure should be properly secured. A 
line was accordingly attached to it, and 
the other end being passed over the 
ridge-pole of the house, it was hoisted 
up to the apex of the roof. When I 
desired anything from it I merely 
raised my finger to a bamboo beside me, 
and taking hold of the string which was 
there fastened, lowered the package. 
Of this package the chief contents were 
a razor with its case, a supply of 
needles and thread, a pound or two of 
tobacco, and a few yards of a bright- 
colored calico. 

I should have mentioned, that shortly 
after Toby’s, disappearance, perceiving 
the uncertainty of the time I might be 
obliged to remain in the valley—if, in- 
deed, I ever should escape from it— 


‘and considering that my whole ward- 


robe consisted of a shirt and a pair of 
trousers, I resolved to doff these gar- 
ments at once, in order to preserve 
them in a suitable condition for wear, 
should I again appear among civilized 
beings. I was consequently obliged to 
assume the Typee costume. A few folds 
of yellow tappa, tucked about my waist, 
descended to my feet:in the style of a 
lady’s petticoat. This usually com- 
prised my in-door dress: whenever I 
walked out, I superadded to it am am- 
ple robe of the same material, which 
completely enveloped my person, and 
screened it from the rays of the sun. 
One morning I made a rent in this 
mantle; and to show the islanders with 
what facility it could be repaired, I 
lowered my bundle, and taking from it 
a needle and thread, proceeded to stitch 
up the opening. Old Marheyo, who 
was one of the lookers-on, suddenly 
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clapped his hand to his forehead, and 
rushing to a corner of the house, drew 
forth a soiled and tattered strip of 
faded calico, and besought me eagerly 
to exercise a little of my art upon it. 
The repairs completed, old Marheyo 
gave me a paternal hug; and divesting 
himself of his “maro” (girdle) , swathed 
the calico about his loins, and slipping 
the beloved ornaments into his ears, 
grasped his spear and sallied out of 
the house, like a valiant Templar ar- 
rayed in a new and costly suit of 
armor. 

I never used my razor during my 
stay in the island, but, although a very 
subordinate affair, it had been vastly 
admired by the Typees; and Narmonee, 
a great hero among them, being the 
most accurately tattooed and laborious- 
ly horrified individual in all the valley, 
thought it would be a great advantage 
to have it applied to the already shaven 
crown of his head. 

The implement they usually employ 
is a shark’s tooth, which is about as 
well adapted to the purpose as a one- 
pronged fork for pitching hay. No 
wonder, then, that the acute Narmonee 
perceived the advantage my razor pos- 
sessed over the usual implement. Ac- 
cordingly, one day, he requested as a 
personal favor, that I would just run 
over his head with the razor. In reply, 
I gave him to understand that it was 
too dull, and could not be used to any 
purpose without being previously sharp- 
ened. To assist my meaning, I went 
through an imaginary honing process 
on the palm of my hand. Narmonee 
took my meaning in an instant, and 
running out of the house, returned the 
next moment with a huge rough mass 
of rock as big as a millstone, and in- 
dicated to me that that was exactly 
the thing I wanted. Of course there 
was nothing left for me but to proceed 
to business, and I began scraping away 
at a great rate. He writhed and wrig- 
gled under the infliction, but, fully con- 
vinced of my skill, endured the pain 
like a martyr. 

Though I never saw Narmonee in 
battle, I will, from what I then ob- 
served, stake my life upon his courage 
and fortitude. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AY after day wore on, and still 

there was no perceptible change 
in the conduct of the islanders towards 
me. 
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As soon as I was enabled to ramble 
about the valley in company with the 
natives, troops of whom followed me 
whenever I sallied out of the house, I 
began to experience an elasticity of 
mind which placed me beyond the reach 
of. those dismal forebodings to which I 
had so lately been a prey. Received 
wherever I went with the most deferen- 
tial kindness; regaled perpetually with 
the most delightful fruits; ministered 
to by dark-eyed nymphs; and enjoying 
besides all the services of the devoted 
Kory-Kory, I thought that, for a so- 
journ among cannibals, no man could 
have well made a more agreeable one. 

I gave myself up to the passing hour, 
and if ever disagreeable thoughts arose 
in my mind, I drove them away. When 
I looked around the verdant recess in 
which I was buried, and gazed up to 
the summits of the lofty eminence that 
hemmed me in, I was well disposed to 
think that I was in the “Happy Valley.” 

One peculiarity that fixed my ad- 
miration was the perpetual hilarity 
reigning through the whole extent of 
the vale. There seemed to be no cares, 
griefs, troubles, or vexations in all Ty- 
pee. The hours tripped along as gaily 
as the laughing couples down a country 
dance. ’ 

There were none of those thousand 
sources of irritation that the ingenuity 
of civilized man has created to mar 
his own felicity. There were no fore- 
closures of mortgages, no protested 
notes, no bills payable, no depts of 
honor, in Typee; no unreasonable tail- 
ors and shoemakers, perversely bent on 
being paid; no duns of any description; 
no assault and battery attorneys, to 
foment discord, backing their clients 
up to a quarrel, and then knocking their 
heads together; no poor relations ever- 
lastingly occupying the spare bed- 
chamber, and diminishing the elbow- 
room at the family table; no destitute 
widows with their children starving on 
the cold charities of the world; no beg- 
gars; no debtor’s prisons; no proud 
and hard-hearted nabobs in Typee; or, 
to sum up all in one word—no Money! 
That “root of all evil’? was not to be 
found in the valley. 

Here you would see a parcel of chil- 
dren frolicking together the live-long 
day, and no quarrelling, no contention 
among them. The same number in our 
own land could not have played to- 
gether for the space of an hour with- 
out biting or scratching one another. 
There you might have seen a throng of 
young females, not filled with envyings 
of each other’s charms. 

There were some spots in that sunny 
vale where they would frequently re- 
sort to decorate themselves with gar- 
lands of flowers. 

The young men, whether fishing, or 
carving canoes, or polishing their orna- 
ments, never exhibited the least sign 
of strife or contention. 

As for the warriors, they maintained 
a tranquil dignity of demeanor, jour- 
neying occasionally from house to 
house, where they were always sure to 
be received with the attention bestowed 
upon distinguished guests. The old 
men, of whom there were many in the 
vale, seldom stirred from their mats, 
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where they would recline for hours and 
hours, smoking and talking to one an- 
other with all the garrulity of age. 

But the continual happiness which, 
so far as I was able to judge, appeared 
to prevail in the valley, sprung prin- 
cipally from the mere buoyant sense of 
a- healthful physical existence. And, 
indeed, in this particular the Typees 
had ample reason to felicitate them- 
selves, for sickness was almost un- 
known. During the whole period of 
my stay, I saw but one invalid among 
them; and on their smooth clear skins 
you observed no blemish or mark of 
disease. 

I could not avoid thinking that I had 
fallen in with a greatly traduced peo- 
ple, and I moralized not a little upon 
the disadvantage of having a bad name, 
which in this instance had given a tribe 
of savages, who. were as pacific as so 
many lambkins, the reputation of a 
confederacy of giant-killers. 

But subsequent events proved that I 
had been a little too premature in com- 
ing to this conclusion. One day I had 
lain down on the. mats with several of 
the chiefs, when I was aw:kened by a 
tremendous outcry, and starting up, 
heheld the natives seizing their spears 
and hurrying out, while the most puis- 
sant of the chiefs, grasping the six 
muskets which were ranged against the 
bamboos, followed after. These move- 
ments were accompanied by wild shouts, 
in which “Happar, Happar,” greatly 
predominated. Presently I heard the 
sharp report of a musket from the ad- 
joining hills, and then a burst of voices 
in the same direction. At this the 
women, who had congregated in the 
groves, set up the most violent clamor, 
continuing it with such perseverance 
that for awhile, had entire volleys of 
musketry been fired off in the neighbor- 
ing mountains, I should not have been 
able to have heard them. 

At last bang went another shot, and 
then a. second volley of yells from the 
hills. Again all was quiet, and con- 
tinued so for such a length of time that 
I began to think the contending armies 
had agreed upon a suspension of hos- 
tilities; when pop went a third gun, 
followed as before with a yell. After 
this, for nearly two hours nothing oc- 
curred worthy of comment, save some 
straggling shouts from the hillside. 

During this interval I had remained 
standing on the piazza of the “Ti,” 
which directly fronted the Happar 
mountain, and with no one near me but 
Kory-Kory and the old superannuated 
savages I have before described. These 
latter never stirred from their mats, 
and seemed altogether unconscious that 
anything unusual was going on. 

In a little while a courier arrived at 
the “Ti,” almost breathless with his 
exertions, and communicated the news 
of a great victory having been achieved 
by his countrymen: “Happar poo arva! 
—Happar poo arva!” (the cowards 
had fled). Kory-Kory was in ecstasies, 
and commenced a vehement harangue, 
which so far as I understood it, implied 
that the result exactly agreed with his 
expectations. 

The total loss of the victors in this 
obstinately contested affair was—in 
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killed, wounded, and missing—one fore- 
finger and part of a thumb-nail (which 
the late proprietor brought along with 
him in his hand), a severely contused 
arm, and a considerable effusion of 
blood flowing from the thigh of a chief 
who had received an ugly thrust from 
a Happar spear. What the enemy had 
suffered I could not discover, but I pre- 
sume they had succeeded in taking off 
with them the bodies of their slain. 

I afterwards learned how the skir- 
mish had originated. A number of the 
Happars had been discovered prowling 
for no good purpose on the Typee side 
of the mountain; the alarm sounded, 
and the invaders, after a protracted 
resistance, had been chased over the 
frontier. 

For two or three days the late event 
was the theme of general comment; 
after which the excitement gradually 
wore away, and the valley resumed its 
accustomed tranquillity. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Returning health and peace of mind 
gave a new interest to everything 
around me. We sometimes enjoyed the 
recreation in the waters of a miniature 
lake into which the central stream of 
the valley expanded. This lovely sheet 
of water was almost circular in figure, 
and about three hundred yards across. 
Its beauty was indescribable. All 
around its banks waved luxuriant 
masses of tropical foliage, soaring high 
above which were seen, here and there, 
the symmetrical shaft of the cocea-nut 
tree, surmounted by its tuft of graceful 
branches, drooping in the air like so 
many waving ostrich plumes. 

The ease and grace with which the 
maidens of the valley propelled them- 
selves through the water, and their fa- 
miliarity with the element, were truly 
astonishing. Sometimes they might be 
seen gliding along just under the sur- 
face, without apparently moving hand 
or foot; then throwing themselves on 
their sides, they darted through the 
water, revealing glimpses of their 
forms, as, in the course of their rapid 
progress, they shot for an instant part- 
ly into the air; at one moment they 
dived deep down into the water, and 
the next they rose bounding to the 
surface. 

There was no boat on the lake; but 
at my solicitation, and for my special 
use, some of the young men brought up 
a light and tastefully carved canoe from 
the sea. But, melancholy to relate, it 
produced an effect I had not antici- 
pated. The sweet nymphs, who had 
sported with me before in the lake, now 
all fled its vicinity. The prohibited 
craft, guarded by the edicts of the 
“taboo,” extended the prohibition to the 
waters in which it lay. 

For a few days Kory-Kory, with one 
or two other youths, accompanied me 
in my excursions to the lake, and while 
I paddled about in my light canoe, 
would swim after me shouting and 
gambolling in pursuit. But this was 
far from contenting me. Indeed, I soon 
began to weary of it, and longed more 
than ever for the pleasant society of 
the mermaids, in whose absence the 
amusement was dull and insipid. One 
morning I expressed to my faithful 
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servitor my desire for the return of 
the nymphs. The honest fellow looked 
at me, bewildered for a moment, and 
then shook his head solemnly, and mur- 
mured “taboo! taboo!” giving me to 
understand that unless the canoe was 
removed, I could not expect to have the 
young ladies back again. But to this 
procedure I was averse; I not only 
wanted the canoe to stay where it was, 
but I wanted the beauteous Fayaway 
to get into it, and paddle with me about 
the lake. This latter proposition com- 
pletely horrified Kory-Kory’s notions 
of propriety. He inveighed against it, 
as something too monstrous to be 
thought of. It not only shocked their 
established notions of propriety, but 
was at variance with all their religious 
ordinances. 

However, although the “taboo” was 
a ticklish thing to meddle with, I deter- 
mined to test its capabilities of resist- 
ing an attack. I consulted the chief 
Mehevi, who endeavored to persuade 
me from my object; but I was not to be 
repulsed, and accordingly increased the 
warmth of my solicitations. At last he 
became a little more rational, and inti- 
mated that, out of the abundant love he 
bore. me, he would consult with the 
priests and see what could be done. 

How it was that the priesthood of 
Typee satisfied the affair with their 
consciences, I know not; but so it was, 
and Fayaway’s dispensation from this 
portion of the taboo was at length pro- 
cured. The first day after Fayaway’s 
emancipation, I had a delightful little 
party on the lake—the danisel, Kory- 
Kory, and myself. My zealous body- 
servant brought from the house a cala- 
bash of poee-poee, half a dozen young 
cocoa-nuts—stripped of their husks— 
three pipes, as many yams, and me on 
his back a part of the way. Something 
of a load; but Kory-Kory was a very 
strong man for his size, and by no 
means brittle in the spine. We had a 
very pleasant day; my trusty valet 
plied the paddle and swept us gently 
along the margin of the water, beneath 
the shades of the overhanging thickets. 
Fayaway and I reclined in the stern of 
the canoe, the gentle nymph occasion- 
ally placing her pipe to her lip, and 
exhaling the mild fumes of the tobacco, 
to which her rosy breath added a fresh 
perfume. 

We floated about thus for several 
hours, when I looked up to the warm, 
glowing, tropical sky, and then down 
into the transparent depths below. 

This lovely piece of water was the 
coolest spot in all the valley, and I now 
made it a place of continual resort dur- 
ing the hottest period of the day. 

One day, after we had been paddling 
about for some time, I disembarked 
Kory-Kory, and paddled the canoe to 
the windward side of the lake. As I 
turned the canoe, Fayaway, who was 
with me, seemed all at once to be struck 
with some happy idea. With a wild 
exclamation of delight, she disengaged 
from her person the ample robe of 
tappa which was knotted over her 
shoulder (for the purpose of shielding 
her from the sun), and spreading it 
out like a sail, stood erect with up- 
raised arms in the head of the canoe. 
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In a moment the tappa was distended 
by the breeze—the long brown tresses 
of Fayaway streamed in the air—and 
the canoe glided rapidly through the 
water, and shot towards the shore. 
Seated in the stern, I directed its course 
with my paddle until it dashed up the 
soft sloping bank, and Fayaway, with 
a light spring, alighted on the ground. 

If the reader have not observed ere 
this that I was the declared admirer of 
Miss Fayaway, all I can say is, that 
he is little conversant with affairs of 
the heart, and I certainly shall not 
trouble myself to enlighten him any 
farther. Out of the calico I had brought 
from the-ship a dress was made for this 
lovely girl. 

The day that Fayaway first wore 
this robe was rendered memorable by a 
new acquaintance being introduced to 
me. In the afternoon I was lying in 
the house, when I heard a great uproar 
outside. Old Marheyo, under the in- 
fluence of some strange excitement, 
rushed into my presence and communi- 
cated the astoundings tidings, “Marnoo 
pemi!” which being interpreted, implied 
that an individual by the name of Mar- 
noo was approaching. 

So vain had I become by the lavish 
attention to which I had been accus- 
tomed, that I felt half inclined, as a 
punishment for such neglect, to give 
this Marnoo a cold reception, when the 
excited throng came within view, con- 
voying one of the most striking speci- 
mens of humanity that I ever beheld. 

The stranger could not have been 
more than twenty-five years of age, 
and was a little above the ordinary 
height. His unclad limbs were beauti- 
fully formed; whilst the elegant outline 
of his figure, together with his beard- 
less cheeks, might have entitled him to 
the distinction of standing for the 
statue of the Polynesian Apollo. The 
hair of Marnoo was a rich curling 
brown, and twined about his temples 
and neck in little close curling ringlets. 
His cheek was of a feminine softness, 
and his face was free from the least 
blemish of tattooing, although the rest 
of his body was drawn all over with 
fanciful figures. 

The tattooing on his back in particu- 
lar attracted my attention. The artist 
employed must indeed have excelled in 
his profession. Traced along the course 
of the spine was accurately delineated 
the slender, tapering and diamond- 
checkered shaft of the beautiful “artu” 
tree. Branching from the stem on 
either side, and disposed alternately, 
were the graceful branches drooping 
with leaves all correctly drawn, and 
elaborately finished. Upon his breast, 
arms, and legs, were exhibited an infi- 
nite variety of figures; every one of 
which, however, appeared to have ref- 
erence to the general effect sought to 
be produced. The tattooing I have 
described was of the brightest blue, 
and when contrasted with the light 
olive-color of the skin, produced an 
unique and even elegant effect. A 
slight girdle of white tappa, scarcely 
two inches in width, but hanging before 
and behind in spreading tassels, com- 
posed the entire costume of the 
stranger. 
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He advanced surrounded by the 
islanders, carrying under one arm a 
small roll of the native cloth, and 
grasping in his other hand a long and 
richly-decorated spear. 

Struck by his demeanor, and the pe- 
culiarity of his appearance, so unlike 
that of the shaven-crowned and face- 
tattooed natives in general, I involun- 
tarily rose as he entered the house, and 
proffered him a seat on the mats beside 
me. But without deigning to notice the 
civility, or even the more incontrovert- 
ible fact of my existence, the stranger 
passed on, utterly regardless of me, 
and flung himself upon the farther end 
of the long couch that traversed the 
sole apartment of Marheyo’s habita- 
tion. 

Tinor placed before him a calabash 
of poee-poee, from which the stranger 
regaled himself, alternating every 
mouthful with some rapid exclamation, 
which was eagerly caught up and 
echoed by the crowd that completely 
filled the house. When I observed the 
striking devotion of the natives to him, 
and their temporary withdrawal of all 
attention from myself, I felt not a little 
piqued. The glory of Tommo is de- 
parted, thought I, and the sooner he 
removes from the valley the better. 

Marnoo, this all-attractive person- 
age, having satisfied his hunger, and 
inhaled a few whiffs from a pipe which 
was handed to him, launched out into 
an harangue which completely en- 
chained the attention of his auditors. 

Never, certainly, had I beheld so 
powerful an exhibition of natural elo- 
quence as Marnoo displayed during the 
course of his oration. The grace of the 
attitudes into which he threw his flex- 
ible figure, the striking gestures of his 
naked arms, and above all, the fire 
which shot from his brilliant eyes, im- 
parted an effect to the continually- 
changing accents of his voice, of which 
the most accomplished orator might 
have been proud. 

The effect he produced upon his audi- 
ence was electric; one and all they stood 
regarding him with sparkling eyes and 
trembling limbs, as though they were 
listening to the inspired voice of a 
prophet. 

But it soon appeared that Marnoo’s 
powers were as versatile as they were 
extraordinary. As soon as he had fin- 
ished his vehement harangue, he threw 
himself again upon the mats, and, 
singling out individuals in the crowd, 
addressed them by name, in a sort of 
bantering style, the humor of which, 
though nearly hidden from me, filled 
the whole assembly with uproarious 
delight. 

During all this time, he had never 
for one moment deigned to regard me. 
I easily perceived that he was a man of 
no little consequence among the island- 
ers; that he possessed uncommon tal- 
ents; and was gifted with a higher 
degree of knowledge than the inmates 
of the valley. For these reasons, I 
therefore greatly feared lest, having, 
from some cause or other, unfriendly 
feelings towards me, he might exert 
his powerful influence to do me mis- 
chief. 

(Continued on page 321) 
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(Continued from page 319) 
At length, from certain indications, 
| suspected that he was making me the 
subject of his remarks. All at once he 


rose from the mats where he had been. 


reclining, and, still conversing, moved 
towards me, his eye purposely evading 
mine, and seated himself within less 
than a yard of me. I had hardly re- 
covered from my surprise, when he 
suddenly turned round, and, with a 
most benignant countenance, extended 
his right hand gracefully towards me. 
As soon as our palms met, he bent to- 
wards me, and murmured in musical 
accents, “How you do?” “How long 
have you been in this bay?” “You like 
this bay?” 

Had I been pierced simultaneously 
by three Happar spears, I could not 
have started more than I did at hearing 
these simple questions. As soon as I 
regained my self-possession, the thought 
darted through my mind that from this 
individual I might obtain that informa- 
tion regarding Toby which I suspected 
the natives had purposely withheld 
from me. Accordingly, I questioned him, 
but he denied all knowledge of the 
matter. I then inquired from whence 
he had come? He replied, from Nuku- 
heva. When I expressed my surprise, 
he looked at me for a moment, as if en- 
joying my perplexity, and then, with 
his strange vivacity, exclaimed, “Ah! 
me taboo—me go Nukuheva—me go 
Tior—me go Typee—me go anywhere 
—nobody harm me—me taboo.” 

(To be continued) 


The Business Trend 


‘ie interdependence of business af- 
fairs throughout the world is be- 
coming more strikingly evident every 
month. As the influence of foreign con- 
ditions upon domestic trade becomes 
more pronounced, the chances are that 
every step taken by the Government 
to promote an economic accord between 
the Allies and Central Europe will re- 
ceive more vigorous support. Probably 
the most cheering news of the last fort- 
night has been the decision to have 
American experts join in the investi- 
gation of Germany’s ability to make 
reparations. There may be cogent 
technical reasons why this investiga- 
tion will fail to bring about an imme- 
diate accord, but once more we must 
insist upon the larger value of moral 
rather than lega] influences in deter- 
mining the course of world business. 
The publicity which will beat about 
the findings of the experts will do more 
In a few days to create a demand for 
settlement among the peoples of the 
European countries and of America 
than any scheme cooked up by cabinets 
or parliamentary committees. 


The Domestic Perspective 


ISCUSSING domestic affairs in a 

vacuum—which seems to be the 
popular recreation today — discloses 
several events of surface importance. 
President Coolidge’s message to Con- 
gress was on the whole a pleasant sur- 
prise. For political reasons, it will be 
imperative that a large body of Repub- 
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tricity is generated 
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the bitter toil of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. Men died 
like flies. 


The world does progress. A 
modern skyscraper goes up 
in a fraction of a year—work- 
men furnishing the skill and 
General Electric motors the 
muscle. 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


137th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, January 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, De- 


cember 20, 4 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE NEW — CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 12, 1923. 

A Dividend of One Dollar ‘and Seventy- Five Cents 
($1.75) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, has been declared payable February 1, 
1924, at the office of the General Treasurer, to 
stockholders of record at the ‘close of business Jan- 
uary 2, 19: 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stock- 
holders of this Company, which will be held 
January 23, 1924, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3 'P. M., January 2, 1924, and reopened at 
10 A. M., January 24, 1924. 

MILTON 8. BARGER, General Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED eg Fg this Company 
will be paid January 15, 

A Dividend of 2% ( ($1. oo” per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this aah a for the 
quarter ee 81, 1 will be paid 


January 31, 19: 
Both Dividends are payable AA Stockholders 


of record as of ——s 31, 
BARTZ, Treasurer. 


H. 
New York, ee. «3. ‘19, 1 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, December 5, 1923. 
The Directors have declared from the Accumu- 


mon Stock and the 
uary 2, 1924, to Stockholders of record of both of 
these classes of stock at the close of business 
December 15, 1923. Checks will be mailed, 
WALTER G. HENDER RSON, ” Treasurer. 
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licans in both the Senate and the House 
support the President’s disapproval of 
the bonus. For this reason, it appears 
fairly certain that the measure will 
not pass over the Presidential veto at 
the present session. In comparison with 
the events taking place in Europe this 
is inherently a minor consideration, 
but for the moment it indicates a moral 
turn in the right direction, and if we 
accept it as an index of a state of mind 
rather than an event of primary im- 
portance, we can extract from it con- 
siderable cheer. 

The reduction and rearrangement of 
income taxes will not, of course, direct- 
ly affect business conditions until 1925: 
but indirectly it will probably exert a 
stimulus to the extent that industrial 
companies and individuals will not be 
forced to set up as large tax reserves 
as formerly and will feel freer to make 
plans for trade expansion. There is 
a serious danger in this should it lead 
to further inflation, but on the whole 
the present temper of business would 
indicate that the fallacies of inflation 
have become more evident, that the 
theories of the business cycle are better 
understood, and that the prospective 
savings in taxation will be put to con- 
structive use. 

Railroad consolidation will undoubt- 
edly hold an increasingly important 
position in public discussion from now 
on. Inevitably politics will enter into 
this, and a Presidential election year is 
in many respects the least favorable 
time for putting through measures of 
such far-reaching importance. 

During the coming year this depart- 
ment of The Independent will devote 
considerable attention to an analysis 
of the proposed railroad mergers and 
the effect they will probably exert upon 
the fortunes of the railroads themselves 
and upon the business of the districts 
which the individual roads serve. 

General business promises to sail 
along on an even keel with the same 
lack of sensational developments which 
seems to have disappointed Wall Street 
in the last few months. It is always 
hard to make a state of good health 
interesting, and Wall Street has come, 
during the recent hectic years, to as- 
sume the attitude of a physician whose 
profession is to gauge abnormal con- 
ditions rather than to apply preventive 
measures. 

In spite of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, the retail buying of the late 
fall has indicated an ample supply of 
money in the pockets of wage earners 
and the general run of smaller business 
men. Chain stores and mail order 
houses have so far maintained in De- 
cember the heavy gains which they 
showed in the previous month. On the 
other hand, wholesale business in gen- 
eral shows the customary year-end de- 
cline in activity, occasioned chiefly by 
the desire of retailers to reduce inven- 
tory toward the end of the year. But 
this has by no means discouraged 
manufacturers, as indicated by the firm 
undertone in the primary commodity 
mark: ‘s. 

Cotton, of course, has been the not- 
able exception; but this has been due 
to an over; nflated position in ‘the cot- 
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ton market. With the short crop and 
the small carry-over, it was natural 
that speculators should have forced 
prices beyond the level justified by a 
careful survey: of the situation. The 
recent reaction has probably carried 
cotton to a point below its intrinsic 
value, but the fundamental demand is 
good and will probably continue so 
throughout the year. The most im- 
portant factor to watch during the 
coming year will be the success of ef- 
forts in other countries to increase cot- 
ton production in order to compete with 
the American market. If this effort is 
successful, it will undoubtely occasion 
hardship for a few years to Southern 
growers. But if in the end this forces 
a greater diversification of crops in the 
South, the total economic gain to the 
country will be considerable. 

The impression is growing in many 
quarters, and is one in which we share, 
that the year 1923, in spite of the crit- 
ical attitude of Wall Street, has been 
one of remarkable accomplishment. In 
the face of extended confusion abroad, 
American business has shown a deter- 
mination to become autonomous and 
efficient—nor do we refer here to the 
type of efficiency on which Americans 
have prided themselves for many years 
—that is the efficiency of office system 
and factory production—but rather to 
the efficiency long exhibited by Great 
Britain in making a closer analysis of 
markets and sales. Our efficiency has 
heretofore been one-sided and largely a 
matter of mechanical perfection. The 
larger elements of business judgment, 
close analysis, and synchronization of 
production with distribution have been 
conspicuously absent. Codrdination of 
production and distribution has made 
great strides in the last two years, and 
if the business record of 1923 is to be 
written large on the records of Ameri- 
can achievement, it is due primarily to 
this new determination to extend effici- 
ency into the realm of judgment as well 
as mechanics. R. D. S. 


Libraries to Aid New 
Baltic States 


UCCORING newly created states 

on the Baltic, the American Library 
Association has sent more three thou- 
sand books and pamphlets to the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat in Esthonia, the Uni- 
versity of Kovno in Lithuania and the 
University of Riga in Latvia. Many 
additional volumes have been shipped 
to the American Library in Paris, and 
more books are needed, reports the 
Bulletin of the association. 

The year has been notable for its in- 
ternational codperation. Much is hid- 
den behind the following paragraph: 

Russian librarians have transmitted their 
thanks to American librarians who, last 
winter, made contributions for their relief 
through the American Relief Administra- 
tion. Limitation of space makes it im- 
possible to print in the Bulletin some of 
the very graphic letters which have been 
received at A. L. A. headquarters, depict- 
ing the dire condition of Russian libraries 
and librarians, and expressing’ ’the deep 
— of those to whom the funds were 
sent. 

The Carnegie Corpora .on has appro- 
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Empire Builders—in your safe 
deposit box 


HE railroads are physically built to fetch and 

carry men and freight. They are financially 

built to go forward and expand with funds borrowed 

from investors like yourself in the form of bond 
issues. 

Like all the bonds we offer to investors, every 
railroad bond we recommend has first been put 
through a fact-searching test. Only when the facts 
indicate sound values are we willing to say, “This 
bond meets our standard—we recommend it.” 

If you are an investor you should receive our 
Monthly Offering List which contains a broad selec- 
tion of well secured bonds. Current copy will be 
mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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priated $7500 a year for the next two 
years to the association for the Ameri- 
can Library in Paris, while the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France 
has given $50,000 to the A. L. A. for 
a library school in Paris, which will 
open next summer. The association 
was represented at a meeting of the 
League of Nations’ Committee on In- 
telligent Codperation by Dr. W. Daw- 
son Johnston. Dr. Johnson and Miss 
Sarah G. N. Bogle, assistant secretary 
of the A. L. A., appeared for the asso- 
ciation on several other important occa- 
sions in Europe, while Edward F. Ste- 
vens, of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, represented it at the fall meeting 
of Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. 

Annual midwinter library meetings 
will. be held as usual in Chicago, De- 
cember 31, January 1 and 2, the groups, 
including the A. L. A. Council, the 
League of Library Commissions, uni- 
versity librarians, college librarians, 
normal school librarians, Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America and others.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Pebbles 


“Is your little boy bright?” . 
“Bright? Vy, he’s so bright he’s light- 
headed !”—Judge 


ATHLETIC: “I have a chance for the 
track team.” 
PATHETIC: “Are you going to raffle it 


off ?’—Lemon Punch 


TEACHER: “Now, Patricia, what is a 
common denominator?” 

Patricia: “I don’t know, ma’am. If 
Pr common, it doesn’t move in our set.”— 
site 


“When Jack and I are married I’m going 
to have three servants.” 

“You will probably have twenty-three, 
my dear—but not all at once.”—Sydney 
Bulletin 

Wire: “I hope my costume is the nicest 
at the ball. ,All women are rivals, you 
know, when it comes to clothes.” 

HUSBAND: “Yes, one certainly tries to 
outstrip the other.”—Sydney Bulletin 


Mrs. JONES: “And how many evenings 
will you expect off each week? I never 
give more than two.” 

New Marp: “I’m afraid that won’t do, 
ma’am. You see, I’m a debutante this 
season.”—Brown Jug. 


Mrs. Ssmirn: “Mr. Coutts, our new 
curate. Mr. Coutts is a Master of Lan- 
guages, John.” 

Mr. SsmitH: “Master of Languages? 
Pleased to meet you—I play golf, too.”— 
Sydney Bulletin 


MIKE: “Do you want to sell that horse?” 

Ike: “Sure, a hundred berries.” 

MrKE: “But you only paid ninety-eight 
for him.” 

IkE: “But I gave him his dinner, and 
that goes with the horse.”—Brown Jug. 


LITTLE WILLIE: “I don’t want to go to 
that damn school anymore!” 

FATHER (who is a bricklayer): “Why, 
Willie, where did you ever learn such a 
word as that?” 

LittteE WIiiiE: “Why, William Shake- 
speare uses words like that.” 
FatHer: “Well, then, 

around with him.”—Froth 


quit runnin’ 
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1. What the World Is Doing. 

1. Name the great problems that are now be- 
fore the people of the United States. Ex- 
press every one of these in a question; in 
a resolution; or in a declarative ‘sentence. 
Write a strong sentence that will express 
your own belief concerning any one of these 
problems. aE : 
Prepare a brief of the principal points 
that support your belief. 

What part of the news of the week would 
be likely to interest Charles Dickens most, 
if he were now alive? Explain your answer. 
What items of news indicate something of 
the Chkiitmas spirit that Dickens empha- 
sized nG@yersChristmas stories? 
Christma:* ..".¢/ *posed to be a time of 
* the world is now at 
What ef- 
the 


How Wes 
peace? How much is Yasirar? 
forts are being made <2 bring all 
world to peace? 

What are the causes of the principal dis- 
—- in various nations at the present 
time 
Write a fairly short, straightforward sen- 
tence for every important item of news 
in this Independent. ‘ 

Arrange these sentences in the order of 
importance, placing the most important 
sentences at the head of the list. Tell why 
you regard certain news items as much 
more important than others. ; 

What benefit may come’ to anyone in the 
world through the learning of such infor- 
mation as is printed in this Independent? 


. Make Your Home Your College. 

Explain how any home may be made into a 
college, 

Outline a course in good reading that you 
might carry on at your own home during 
a year after your graduation from school. 
How does a teacher conduct a home Study 
class? 


ll. Typee. 

1. Describe Melville’s appearance at the time 
when he was living with the cannibals. 

2. Tell about the shaving of Marheyo. 

3. Why did Melville call Typee “the happy 
valley” ? 

4. The people of Typee seemed to have no 
cares, griefs, troubles or vexations. Were 
they really happier than we? Is our mode 
of lifeless productive of happiness? 
How did the different classes of people in 
Typee amuse themselves? 

Why does one naturally like Fayaway? 
What sort of person was Marnoo? 

a. did Marnoo completely astonish Mel- 
ville: 

Why did the savages keep Melville among 
them? 

10. Point out strange customs or strange super- 
stitions of the people of Typee. 


1V. Rich Men and the Kingdom of Heaven. 
1. Explain the last paragraph of the article. 


Vv. Can Sex Equality Be Legislated? 

1. What is the principal point that the writer 
wishes. to make? How. does she support 
this point? 

Vi. The Passing of the Bullfight. 

1. ‘Will Charlie Chaplin laugh the bullfight 
out of Spain”? Explain exactly what the 
question means; then answer it. 

2. Why does the writer of the article men- 
tion Cervantes? What did Cervantes write? 
What did Cervantes ridicule? 

3. How did Joseph Addison, in the Sir Roger 
De Coverley Papers, endeavor to influence 
the people of England? 

Vil. The Free Trade Victory in England. 


peace. 


1. Explain the difference between Free Trade 


and Protection. 

2. Define the following terms that appear in 
the article; economists; fallacy; imports; 
exports; tariff. 

Vill. Electrical Wonders. 

1. Give a talk in which you explain one of 
the modern electrical wonders. — 

1X. Sentence Writing. 

1. Write a series of five simple sentences in 
which you name five important thoughts 
presented in this Independent. 

Write a series of five complex sentences 
in which you name five movements for the 
betterment of mankind. 


History, Civics and 
~ Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Socia! 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. —— Affairs, Get Behind the Presi- 

ent, c 

1. If you have not already done so, summarize 

the chief points of the President’s message. 

2. Show what tke editor praises as showing 
“eommon sense” and “splendid courage.” 


What special reasons are given for the plea 
to Get Behind the President? 

Summarize Mr. McAdoo’s criticism of the 
message. 

Do you agree that it is a “‘counsel of dor- 
mancy”’? 
Why is called a 

circus”? 

What does the editor think is the Presi- 
dent’s duty in relation to Congress? 
Explain the difficulties in organizing Con- 
gress. 

Discuss in relation to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention: (a) place of meeting, 
(b) Southern representation, (c) represen- 
tation of women. 

Summarize the chief features of “France's 
Debt to the United States.” 

What are the important recommendations 
of Secretary Davis on aliens? 

What was the Espionage Act? How was a 
similar situation handled in the Civil War? 
Why did President Coolidge release the “‘po- 
litical prisoners”? 
Describe Governor Silzer’s criticisms of 
pm ig Pinchot’s plan to reduce the price 
of coal. 

Describe the situation in the Philippines 
and show what is the fundamental issue. 


Ill. A Step in the Right Direction, the En- 
tente. 
Summarize the attempts to settle the rep- 
arations question. 
What step is being untaken now? Why is 
it in the right direction? 


Ins and Outs of Prohibition. 


What are the “two moral problems con- 
cerned in the question of the enforcement 
of the Volstead Act’? 

Summarize the position of the editor stated 
at the end. 


Can Sex Equality Be Legislated? 

In what ways is there not sex equality? 
State “‘the equality amendment proposed by 
the Woman’s Party.” 

What is the author’s answer to the ques- 
tion in the heading? 

Just what was the Nineteenth Amendment? 


V. The Free Trade Victory in England. 

1. What are the “valid arguments in favor of 
Protection, even from the strictly economic 
standpoint, and still more from that of po- 
litical and social objectives” ? 

Point out the fallacy “in the crude notion 
that by shutting out imports a nation gives 
its own producers a chance for profitable 
employment which they would not other- 
wise have.” 
Show how the repeal of the corn laws 
helped fix a belief in the minds (a) of the 
masses, (b) of the industrial and commer- 
cial interests. 
Summarize the reasons for the strong hold 
of Free Trade on the British mind. 
Show the nature of the different attacks on 
Free Trade. 
What was their weakness? 

. Make Your Home Your College. 

. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of a Home Study Course? 
What kinds of people are not fitted to take 
them ? 
Summarize all the means of education in 
the United States and classify them. Which 
means are offered by the government? 


. The Passing of the Bullfight. 
What are the indications that the Bullfight 
is passing? 
How does the writer account for it? 

VIII. Mexico. 

. Describe the present situation in Mexico. 

2. Review the relations of the United States 

with Mexico. 


1X. Book Reviews. - 

1. What historical period is represented by 
each of the historical romances mentioned? 

2. Does the review of “The Conquered” make 
you want to read it? 


Congress “three-ring 








